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a statement of policy .. . 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
is a professional periodical designed to meet the needs of the members 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, and others in- 
terested in the field. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in education, 
vocational guidance agencies, industry, business, government, social 
agencies, and service organizations to do their work better. 

The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL attempts to: 


. Represent both the unity and breadth of the personnel and 
guidance movement. 

. Examine, report, and foster good personnel and guidance prac- 
tices in the entire field. 

. Assist the various branches of the association to promote their 
programs by discussion of materials, problems, and accomplish- 
ments relating to personnel and guidance. 

. Keep its readers informed about major trends in the training 
and professional growth of personnel and guidance workers. 

- Report selected research studies in the field, particularly those 
which give promise of practical application. 

. Present news about people and events in the field. 

- Describe materials in other journals, books, and audio-visual 
media pertinent to the field. 

. Serve as a medium for the interchange of ideas and for the ex- 
ploration of new areas in personnel and guidance. 


The Journal welcomes description of what guidance workers 
are doing on the job. It invites people active in the field to con- 
tribute to its pages. It succeeded Occupations, a periodical with a 
history of service, and it hopes to continue to merit the distinction of 
being a useful, practical and thoroughly read Journal. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


A Guide to Its Organization and Administration 

By JACKSON M. ANDERSON, American Association for Health, Physical 

Education, and Recreation, and Nationa! Industrial Recreation Association. 

McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Ready in April 
The first complete book on the increasingly important subject of industrial 
recreation. It is intended as a guide to industrial recreation directors in admin- 
istering employee recreation programs and also for those who wish to study the 
organization and administration of such a program. In addition to specific 
recommendations on planning and initiating a program, program activities, 
program leadership, and financing the program, there is a thorough discussion 
of the history of employee recreation and its benefits to industrial relations. 


OCCUPATIONS AND CAREERS 
By WALTER J. GREENLEAF, U. S. Office of Education. 606 pages, $4.20 

An outstanding book designed for an occupations course. Organized in three 
parts: (1) the individual—his interests, hobbies, local opportunities, how to 
study occupations, and how to get a job; (2) individual occupations—classi- 
fied according to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles—and discussed as to 
groups within each classification; (3) descriptions of industrial processes and 
occupations in the large major industries of our country. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR LIFE 
By HARRY RUJA, San Diego State College. Ready in May 
This timely survey of the field of psychology is appropriate for the first course 
in colleges and universities. It is student-centered in content and style and 
prominently treats the problems of great interest in such courses. This in- 
cludes promoting efficient college learning, choosing a vocation intelligently, 
cultivating skill in reasoning, developing social skills, controlling fear and 
anger, and developing a healthy mind. Order of presentation is from con- 
crete to abstract, practical to theoretical, and familiar to strange. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR 

BY HENRY CLAY SMITH, Michigan State College. Ready for fall classes 
A text for college courses in business, industrial, and personnel psychology 
aiming to clarify the human problems of modern industry. It reflects the trend 
toward the problems of work motivation and the broader group and social 
problems of industry as opposed to the narrow field of employee testing and 
selection. Emphasis is on motives, satisfactions, and human relations. It is 
the first book attempting to crystallize systematically the psychologist’s solu- 
tions to industrial problems. 
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FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


New report: U. S. Air Force has subsidized important re- 
search project on occupational mobility by A. J. Jaffe and R. 0. 
Carleton. Report was recently published by King's Crown Press 
under title Occupational Mobility in the United States, 1930-1960. 
This is study of how male civilian population of country moves 
in and out of major occupation groups. It is important to 
military planners in appraising manpower resources of country 
and to counselors in helping young people to chart their long- 
term career plans. Projections to 1960 are based on assumption 
that we won't get involved in war for rest of this decade. Here 
are some interesting facts culled from report: 

New entries: Number of new entries into labor market during 
1960's may be about one million greater than in 1950's due to 
expected increase in number of boys becoming of working force age. 
As of 1950 about half the boys had entered civilian working force 
by age 18, and about three-quarters had entered by age 22. There 
was significant increase in average age of entering civilian work- 
ing force between 1930 and 1950. Between 1940 and 1950 about 25 
per cent of new entries went into "operatives and kindred work- 
ers," about 16 per cent into "farm laborers and foremen," and 
13 per cent each into "craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work-— 
ers" and "laborers, except farm and mine." About 15 per cent 
became clerical and sales workers, 5 per cent "professional, 
technical, and kindred workers," and only 3 per cent "managers, 
officials, and proprietors, except farm." 

Occupational distribution shifts with age: Report compares 
occupational distribution of men aged 15-24 years in 1930 with 
occupational pattern of same men in 1950 when survivors were 35-44 
years of age. Proportion of those who were in professional and 
related work rose from 2.9 to 6.8 per cent; farmers and farm 
managers climbed from 5.2 to 12.6 per cent; managerial group 
jumped from 2.5 to 1l per cent; craftsmen increased from 10.4 to 
18.4 per cent; service workers moved up from 3.8 to 6.2 per cent. 
On the other hand, those doing clerical and related work declined 
from 8.9 to 5.5 per cent; farm laborers and foremen sank from 
24.7 to 4.3 per cent; laborers, except farm and mine, went down 
from 16.2 to 10.9 per cent. Proportions in sales work and semi- 
skilled work remained about same. Peak of occupational mobility 
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is reached between ages of 15-24. After this mobility rates de-— 
crease fairly consistently and become negligible at older ages. 

Retirement: As of 1950 about one-quarter of the men 
who had retired did so by age 62; half had retired by about age 
64; and three-quarters by age 70. Retirement rates were highest 
for laborers, farmers, and farm managers; lowest for service 
workers. Retirement rates for all white collar workers were below 
rate for entire working force, while rates for agricultural occu- 
pations were significantly above that of total working force. 
During 1940's about 188 men of every 1,000 in working force went 
into retirement. 

Length of working life: For entire working force, mean 
length of working life as of 1950 was about 46 years. Average 
age of retirement was about 65 years. Service workers spent about 
52 years in working force whereas professional and related workers 
spent only about 40 years as workers. Men in better jobs (as 
measured by earnings and education) spent shorter period of their 
lives at work. 

Occupational ladder: Men tend to reach their highest posi- 
tion on occupational ladder by about age 50. After that age they 
are not likely to improve their position much. 

Those who remain put: Of 1,000 young men who enter pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred work and survive 40 years, abou 
one-third will have remained in this major group. About one- 
quarter of those who start as managers, officials, and proprietors 
remain in this group. About one-fifth of clerical and sales 
workers stay in this group. About one-third of craftsmen, fore- 
men, and kindred workers remain in this work. For all occupa- 
tions, only about one man in five remains in same major occupa-— 
tion group for his entire working life. Of those men who begin 
working in white collar jobs, a little over half end their careers 
in white collar occupations. Of those who begin in manual occupa— 
tions, about two-thirds end in manual jobs. 

Effect of economic conditions on size of working force: 

This study contains wealth of facts on related subjects, such as 
effect of economic conditions on size of working force. In event 
of depression conditions, we see greatly increased numbers of men 
as farm laborers and foremen and laborers (except farm and mine); 
somewhat smaller increases in service workers and farmers and farm 
managers. A booming economy leads to big jump in numbers of men 
as managers, officials, and proprietors (except farm), as well as 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers; with somewhat smaller 
increases for professional, technical and kindred workers, and 
clerical and kindred workers. 
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COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 
The Experimental Attitude Scale 


} free stupy is the last in a series designed 
to investigate the possibility of develop- 
ing an instrument which would differenti- 
ate between the responses of counselors and 
the responses of teachers to items derived 
from personality inventories. Previous 
studies have shown how the Experimental 
Attitude Scale was constructed [1]; how it 
differentiated a group of male counselors, 
most of whom worked in college counsel- 
ing bureaus, from other male graduate 
students in education [2]; how it differen- 
tiated male high school counselors in the 
United States from male teachers [3]; how 
it did not differentiate a group of male 
Canadian counselors from male Canadian 
teachers [4]; and, the specific items which 
differentiated the various groups of coun- 
selors from teachers [5], including the 
female counselors reported here. These 
previous reports have covered the methods 
by which counselors were used as a cri- 
terion group to identify those items where 
their responses differed from teachers [6]. 
These reports have also described in detail 
the statistical techniques used, so it is not 
necessary to repeat such descriptions here. 

The person in charge of guidance serv- 
ices in each state was asked to recommend 
ten competent female high school coun- 
selors. Replies were received from all states 
but Washington and Maryland. North 
Dakota did not feel able to participate at 
present. With these exceptions the women 
counselors in the sample were from all over 
the United States. There were 433 women 
counselors recommended. 


Witu1aM C. is Professor of Education at 
the University of Kansas where Jo E. PowNALL and 
RayMmonp J. Sremmer are Graduate Students. 

This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Graduate School of the University of Kansas. 
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A letter was sent each of these individuals 
explaining the purpose of the study and 
asking each to participate. In this letter 
each counselor was asked to find a matching 
woman teacher from the same school. This 
teacher was to have about the same number 
of years of teaching experience and about 
the same level of education. However, 
the teacher was to have no counseling ex- 
perience and as few graduate semester hours 
in guidance courses as possible. Of this 
group of 433 counselors, 311 expressed will- 
ingness to participate, and 37 replied that 
it was not possible to participate. This was 
an 80 per cent reply. Of these, 236 usable 
returns were secured for women counselors, 
and a return was also received from a 
teacher in each counselor’s school. This 
was 55 per cent of the original group. 
Description of the Groups 

The female counselors had a mean age 
of 45.3 years, while the average age for the 
female teachers was 43.7 years. The coun- 
selors had completed an average of 22.5 
graduate semester hours of courses in edu- 
cational psychology and guidance, while 
that for the teachers was 3.5 hours. The 
teachers, however, had a mean of 14.7 
graduate semester hours in education. The 
counselors had been classroom teachers for 
an average of 16.8 years, while the mean 
years of teaching for the teachers was 15.6. 
The counselors averaged 7.1 years of coun- 
seling experience. Only five women out of 
236 in the teacher group reported previous 
counseling experience. 

These data show no differences between 
women counselors and teachers in age or 
teaching experience. As would be ex- 
pected, the women counselors had com- 
pleted considerably more graduate course 
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hours in educational psychology and guid- 
ance than the women teachers and of course 
the counselors differed markedly in years of 
counseling experience. It is interesting to 
note here that the women counselors 
averaged about 6.5 years older than U. S. 
male counselors reported in a compa- 
rable study [3]. The women counselors had 
also had about twice the mean years of 
classroom teaching of the men counselors. 
The average number of years of counsel- 
ing experience for the women counselors 
was slightly more (7.1 years) than that for 
the men (4.8 years). 


Methods 


The 236 women counselors were divided 
into two random groups of 118 each. This 
was done so that the answer key for coun- 
selors derived from the A group could be 
cross-validated on the counselors and 
teachers of the B group and vice versa. By 
means of statistical techniques described in 
previous studies [2, 3, 5], the answers of 
each group of 118 counselors were con- 
trasted to the answers of the 118 matching 
teachers from their schools. This procedure 
indicated the items of the Experimental 
Attitude Scale on which significant differ- 
ences existed between the answers of coun- 
selors and of teachers [6]. Then a key 
scored in the direction of counselor re- 
sponses was constructed for these differen- 
tial items. The Group A counselors and 
teachers were scored on their own key and 
on the key produced from Group B. The 
same procedure was followed for Group B. 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 
JO E. POWNALL 
RAYMOND J. STEIMEL 


Then tests of significance were computed 
between the variances and between the 
mean scores of the various groups. 


Results 


The item analysis for Group A produced 
71 items answered in a significantly different 
fashion by counselors and teachers at at 
least the ten per cent level of confidence. 
This means that these items could have 
been significant by chance ten times out of 
one hundred. 

There were 49 items answered signifi- 
cantly different by counselors and teachers 
in Group B at, at least, the 0.10 level. Of 
these 49 items, 32 were the same as 32 of 
the 71 items in the Group A scoring key. 
These 32 items have been called the Pow- 
nall key. They could appear by chance in 
two groups less than three times in ten 
billion [7]. Thus it would appear quite 
logical to assume that these 32 items indi- 
cate real differences between women coun- 
selors and women teachers. 

In addition 17 of these items were the 
same as those responses differentiating U. S. 
male high school counselors in the Wands 
key [3] and 22 of them were the same as 
those responses differentiating U. S. male 
college counselors in the Penney key [2]. 
All three of these scoring keys were the 
same for 17 items [5]. Thus it would ap- 
pear safe to assume that these differences 
between counselors and teachers are some- 
what the same between women and be- 
tween men. That is, half of these differ- 
ences in the 32 item key are not sex dif- 
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ferences. Responses of women counselors 
resemble those of men counselors, but seem 
to show more differences between women 
counselors and women teachers than exist 
for men. 

This is an interesting discovery when it 
is remembered that all previous work on 
the Experimental Attitude Scale was con- 
ducted on male samples. 

When the tests of significance between 
mean scores of Group A women counselors 
and teachers and those of Group B are con- 
sidered, it would be expected that signifi- 
cant differences would be found between 
counselor and teacher groups used to con- 
struct a given scoring key. That is, the 
key for Group A would show significant 
differences between the counselors and 
teachers of Group A. If the scale really 
differentiated between counselors and 
teachers, however, significant differences 
should also occur between the means of 
counselors and teachers in Group A when 
scored on the B key, and vice versa. But 


there should be no difference between the 
means of counselors in Group A and those 
in Group B or between the means of 


teachers in Group A and those in Group 
B on any key. 

Significant differences between the means 
of counselors and teachers in each group 
occurred in each comparison. With the 
exception of a significant difference between 
the means of Group A and Group B 
teachers on the A key, all comparisons be- 
tween the means of Group A and Group B 
counselors or Group A and Group B 
teachers showed no significant differences. 
This indicates that the Experimental Atti- 
tude Scale will really differentiate between 
women counselors and women teachers. 

A special group of 100 women counselors 
were selected who had completed more 
than 20 graduate semester hours in educa- 
tional psychology and guidance (mean = 
30.5) and whose matching teacher had less 
than 10 hours of such graduate work 
(mean = 2.4). They resembled the origi- 
nal groups of counselors and teachers in 
age, teaching experience, and counseling 
experience. 
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A separate item analysis for this group 
produced 66 items which differentiated sig- 
nificantly between women counselors with 
considerable course work in educational 
psychology and guidance and a matching 
teacher with little such work. Thirty-five 
of these 66 significant items are the same as 
35 of the 58 items found significant for 
male high school counselors versus male 
teachers in Wands’ special group selected 
on the same criterion of completion of 20 
graduate semester hours in educational psy- 
chology and guidance. Thirty of these 
items are the same as 30 of the 32 items in 
the Pownall key common to Group A and 
Group B. Twenty-six are identical with 
the Wands 30-item U. S. male high school 
counselor key and 38 are identical with the 
Penney 55 item college male counselor key. 
These last 38 items have been named the 
Steimel key. These show more overlap 
with items differentiating male counselors 
from male teachers than existed for the 
original group of 236 female counselors. 
This may indicate that there are fewer sex 
differences between older, experienced male 
and female counselors who have had con- 
siderable graduate courses in counseling. 


Differentiating Items 


There was a total of 53 items which dif- 
ferentiate women counselors from women 
teachers which have also appeared on at 
least one other key differentiating either 
male or female counselors from male or 
female teachers. A breakdown of these 
items shows that there were 21 items the 
same in the Pownall key, the Steimel key, 
and the Penney key. There were an addi- 
tional 9 items the same in the Pownall and 
Steimel keys. There was also one item 
common to the Group A and Group B 
women counselor keys. This is a subtotal 
of 31 items common to two or more women 
counselor keys. 

In addition there were five other items 
the same in the Steimel and Penney keys 
and 11 other items common to the Steimel 
key, the Penney key and the Wands key. 
There were five more items which were 
common to the special group of male coun- 
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selors and the special group of female coun- 
selors who each had at least 20 hours of 
graduate semester hours in educational psy- 
chology and guidance. Another item was 
common to the Pownall and Penney keys. 
This is a subtotal of 22 items common to 
a female and a male counselor key. 

These 53 items which differentiate 


women counselors from women teachers 
can be divided readily into three categories. 
One category of 10 items deals with activi- 
ties connected with counseling. Some of 
the items and the counselor's response are: 


I would not like being a labor arbitrator—False. 

I do not think I would like the kind of work a 
forest ranger does—True. 

I would like to be an office manager—True. 

I do not like writing reports—False. 

I would like a job interviewing clients—True. 


A second category containing 14 items was 
concerned with recognition of the worth 
of others and relations with others. Some 
of the items are: 


I am likely to speak to people before they speak to 
me—True. 

I tend to be on my guard with people who are 
somewhat more friendly than I had expected— 
False. 

Far too many people try to take as much as they 
can and give as little as possible back to society— 
False. 

Most people inwardly dislike putting themselves out 
to help other people—False. 

Most people will use somewhat unfair means to 
gain profit or an advantage rather than lose it— 
False. 


The third category of 29 items deals with 

the personal adjustment of the counselor. 

Samples of these items and counselor re- 

sponses are: 

I am inclined to think of myself much of the time— 
False. 

Shyness keeps me from being as popular as I should 
be—False. 

I frequently find it necessary to stand up for what 
I think is right—False. 

I often feel like telling “nosey” people to mind 
their own business—False. 

I have received about all the rewards in life that 
I deserve—True. 

I have periods of such great restlessness that I can- 
not sit long in a chair—False. 
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I have frequent ups and downs in mood, sometimes 
without apparent cause—False. 


One item not included in the 53 items 
mentioned above which women counselors 
answered false and men counselors an- 
swered true was “I like saving money.” 
When counselor's salaries are considered, 
this item may be indicating that women 
counselors are more realistic than men. 


Summary and Conclusions 


There were 32 items common to the keys 
produced on the A and B groups which 
differentiated the answers of women coun- 
selors from women teachers. This indi- 
cates considerable stability in the answers 
of women in both these groups. It is 
somewhat surprising that women coun- 
selors and teachers respond differently to 
a greater number of items than do men 
when the items of the Experimental Atti- 
tude Scale have been selected on the basis 
of male samples. At the same time the dis- 
covery that more than half the responses by 
men counselors and women counselors are 
the same seems to be showing that sex 
differences are not as important among 
counselors as might be expected. The 
greater overlap of items between older, 
more experienced men and women coun- 
selors with considerable training emphasizes 
this situation. 

The 53 items which differentiate women 
counselors and women teachers on at least 
two of the various male or female coun- 
selor keys produced a key which should be 
highly usable in the study of effects of 
counselor training and experience upon 
women. These items can be divided readily 
into those dealing with counseling activi- 
ties; those dealing with recognition of the 
werth of others and relations with others, 
and, those concerned with the personal ad- 
justment of the counselor. The nature of 
these differentiating items points the way 
for further investigation into characteris- 
tics of counselors at the public school and 
college level. The larger number of items 
in the last category, personal adjustment of 
the counselor, tnay be emphasizing the ex- 
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treme importance of this factor in the se- 
lection of counselors. It may also be indi- 
cating an important function of counseling 
training and experience. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELING FELLOWSHIPS 


An outstanding opportunity to professional workers with the handi- 
capped for specialized training in counseling and placement of crippled 
persons in self rewarding jobs has been offered by the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, the Easter Seal Society. 

Alpha Gamma Delta, international women’s fraternity, in cooperation 
with the National Society, for the eighth consecutive time, will grant from 
15 to 20 fellowships with training to be given at the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of New York University-Bellevue Medical 
Center, June 20 to July 15, 1955. 

The deadline for receipt of applications for these fellowships is March 
15. Fellowships will cover tuition and a moderate amount of other ex- 
penses. They will be awarded to qualified counselors, guidance teachers, 
employment interviewers, placement personnel, and other professional 
persons working with the handicapped. 

Six points of academic credit at the graduate level will be given to those 
who successfully complete the program. Selection of persons to receive 
the fellowships will be made on the basis of an evaluation of candidates 
with the highest qualifications who are working for schools, agencies, 
business or industry or are able to make a contribution toward effective 
counseling and placement work for the handicapped. 

Application forms and other information may be secured from the 
Personnel and Training Service of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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How FRESHMEN FEEL About COLLEGE 


by NORMAN LOWENSTEIN and VIVIAN YATES 


OLLEGE FRESHMEN, when asked what 

they liked best and what they liked 
least about the 118 different institutions 
they were attending, indicated by their re- 
plies that they were much more concerned 
about human relations at college than they 
were about courses, programs, the cam- 
pus, buildings, location, or living condi- 
tions. 

Most frequently mentioned as best-liked 
were: the friendliness of fellow-students 
(40 per cent of the total replies); friendli- 
ness of faculty (29 per cent); adequacy of 
social and extracurricular activities (24 
per cent); competence of instructors and 
excellence of courses (21 per cent); and 
feeling of independence (17 per cent). 

The aspect of college life most often re- 
ferred to as least-liked was: insufficient so- 
cial life and extracurricular opportunities 
(10 per cent). Other peeves included: col- 
lege too far from home (8 per cent); too 
much work (7 per cent); rigid campus 
regulations and red tape (6 per cent); over- 
crowded classes (4 per cent); and poor food 
(4 per cent). 

In the spring of 1953, 265 graduates of 
the class of 1952 of four high schools in 
Brooklyn and Long Island, attending 118 
different colleges, were asked what they 
liked best and what they liked least about 
the institutions at which they were en- 
rolled. No limitation was placed on the 
number of aspects of college life which 
could be mentioned with favorable or un- 
favorable comment. 

Before tabulating the expressed likes and 
dislikes for the group, one student was 
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chosen at random to represent each college 
for which there was more than one reply. 
This was done because, for 69 of the 118 
colleges, only one response had been re- 
ceived. Both sexes were represented in the 
replies in approximately equal numbers. 
Responses were classified into three broad 
categories: human relations; courses and 
programs; and physical properties of cam- 
puses. In the tabulation, human relations 
showed 161 likes and 42 dislikes; courses 
and programs, 54 likes and 26 dislikes; and 
physical properties 21 likes and 25 dislikes. 

Consideration of the responses suggests 
that both college student personnel staffs 
and pre-college advisers may want to re- 
peat such studies and perhaps extend them 
to the upper classes. Even on the basis of 
this one exploration there seem to be indi- 
cations that data on human relations on 
various campuses should be added to the 
material on educational opportunities at 
the colleges and on their physical proper- 
ties, and that attempts to match students 
with colleges on the basis of personality 
adjustment and interest could be expanded 
and strengthened. 

Although no one would want to draw 
conclusions from such an informal one- 
shot study, the breakdown of responses re- 
vealing such heavy emphasis on friendli- 
ness, social life, and feelings of independ- 
ence, invites speculation about the need 
for consideration of the personal aspects 
of campus life in counseling students about 
college. 

When the responses classified as human 
relations are examined, several questions 
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come to mind. Is the counselor in a posi- 
tion to obtain honest and accurate evalua- 
tions of such aspects of college life as the 
friendliness of students and faculty, ade- 
quate social and extracurricular activities, 
and the actual amount of independence 
allowed to students? Such judgments could 
come only from present students and would 
probably have to be channeled through 
student personnel officers of the colleges. 
Whether or not such statistics are compiled 
each year on student reaction to college 
life, student personnel directors should be 
in a position to throw some light on such 
important points. 

If we assume that information about hu- 
man relations aspects of college life is 
needed, and that this can be obtained most 
readily through student personnel officers, 
it would seem important that care be 
taken to build up good relations between 
counselors and college personnel officers, 
based on mutual trust, respect of confi- 
dence, and the recognition of a common 
goal. Pertinent, and sometimes imperti- 


nent questions may be asked and honest 


answers given when college admissions staff 
members know that counselors will use 
such information discreetly. It is healthier 
and helpful to all concerned when coun- 
selors have a clear understanding of the 
prevailing attitude at a college toward mi- 
nority group students, scholarship students, 
or students with financial and social back- 
grounds vastly different from those of the 
majority. Other important questions for 
which the counselor will want answers are: 
what is the social life of a “barb” at an in- 
stitution largely dominated by fraternities 
and sororities; what is the attitude of 
liberal arts students toward “aggies”; what 
is the true picture of dating problems at 
the fairly isolated all-girls college; to what 
extent does the student government exist 
on paper or in actuality; how flexible is the 
curriculum in terms of student needs? 


Perhaps the pre-college counselor should 
find more time for the consideration of 
personality factors of prospective students 
to the extent that this can be done by inter- 
views, cumulative record, personality in- 
ventories, etc. More weight might be given 
to students’ expressed interests in extra- 
curricular pursuits because common en- 
thusiasms help to make students feel ac- 
cepted and form the basis for new friend- 
ships. 

There seems to be support in these stu- 
dent responses for the promotion of more 
contacts between prospective students and 
those already attending college, in the form 
of individual visits to the institution; week- 
ends or longer stays by groups of high school 
students on college campuses such as those 
arranged by Bethany College, Hobart Col- 
lege, or the Telluride Foundation at Cor- 
nell University; and greater participation 
by college students in “College Days” or 
“College Nights” held at secondary schools. 

Other ways may be found in which in- 
formation about the human relations as- 
pects of colleges may be uncovered and 
communicated to prospective students. 
Certainly these human relations factors, 
which seem to contribute to the students’ 
satisfaction with their colleges, should not 
be ignored in the process of pre-college 
counseling. 

Further studies seem to be needed in this 
area with perhaps some procedure for as- 
sembling the data each year from students, 
and classifying this information so that 
colleges could utilize it and so that coun- 
selors could add it to their present stock 
of data about admissions, accreditation, 
costs, curricula, residential facilities, 
R.O.T.C., scholarships, etc. In any case, 
if similar results should be obtained, a solid 
foundation will have been laid for the 
thesis that the “whole person” must be con- 
sidered in the pre-college counseling situa- 
tion. 
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What Kind of a Convention 
Do YOU Want? 


by BERNARD GOLDMAN 


HE 1953-1954 APGA Convention at 

Buffalo, New York, has come and gone. 
What did the members get out of it? What 
did they like and dislike? What sort of 
changes do they want made? 

Since the Convention was to be held in 
Buffalo Donald E. Super contacted Olive 
P. Lester, Chairman of the Psychology De- 
partment, of the University of Buffalo, and 
enlisted her support and that of her col- 
leagues in the Department and in the 
School of Education who might be inter- 
ested in an evaluation study of this kind. 
A committee! was formed which cooperated 
in the planning of the evaluation, the pre- 
paring of questionnaires and interviews 
and the conducting of the actual survey 
during the convention days. Graduate stu- 
dents “got a taste” of convention evaluation 
procedures by participating as interviewers 
and as tabulators of some of the data. 

Interest centered around four types of 
evaluation: 

1. An over-all evaluation of the con- 
vention, taking in as many of the conven- 
tion personnel as possible: The question- 
naire constructed for this purpose was ad- 
ministered on the fourth day of the con- 
vention at a time when the greatest num- 
ber of meetings were being held. At ten- 
thirty Wednesday morning all persons at- 
tending a meeting were handed a question- 
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naire. Generally the last ten minutes of 
a meeting were devoted to this. Essentially 
all persons responded; in all 590 question- 
naires were thus obtained. This repre- 
sents about 35 per cent of the 1,681 per- 
sons who attended the convention. 

2. Graduate Student Evaluation: Six 
rooms were set aside for the use of grad- 
uate students for a Monday afternoon meet- 
ing. In each room there was a “leader in 
the field” with whom the students could 
discuss whatever they desired. Before each 
student left a particular room he filled out 
a questionnaire handed to him by a mem- 
ber of the evaluation staff. Fifty-five stu- 
dents responded. This represents 44 per 
cent of the 125 graduate students who regis- 
tered for the convention.? 

3. Special Interest Groups: These 
groups consisted of persons who visited one 
or more of the six special interest groups 
which were held at various times on Sun- 
day. A questionnaire was distributed to 
every person in the room and was collected 
before the person left the room. Thus, 
essentially a 100 per cent sample was ob- 
tained; the actual number being 245. 

4. A random sample of all persons at- 
tending the convention for the purpose of 
obtaining by interview some spontaneous 
reactions to the convention: This sample 
was obtained at the time of registration. 
The 139 persons who fell into the sample 


*Mr. David G. Daskin, a graduate student at 
Ohio State University, aided the evaluation com- 
mittee in distributing questionnaires and summa- 
rizing the preliminary data. 
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were invited to an informal coffee hour 
during which time they were interviewed. 
Seventy-nine persons, or about 57 per cent, 
appeared for the interview. 

The specific results from each question- 
naire are given below. 

Over-all Evaluation of the convention: 
In regard to the day and hours the con- 
vention should begin and end the over- 
whelming sentiment is to start Monday 
morning and end Thursday afternoon. 
With respect to “free” time 51 per cent of 
the persons preferred only one evening 
free of scheduled meeting and 57 per cent 
preferred that a block of time be set aside 
for tours, visits, etc. Seventy-seven per cent 
of the members attended more than 7 meet- 
ings while only 0.2 per cent attended no 
meetings. About 78 per cent felt that there 
were enough meetings relevant to their 
interests, while 20 per cent did not. With 
regard to the level of the meetings 14 per 
cent thought them to be too theoretical, 
3 per cent thought them too practical and 
77 per cent thought them to be about right. 
In regard to the content of meetings 17 
per cent thought them too elementary, 2 
per cent believed them to be too advanced 
and 79 per cent thought them to be about 
right. 

In answer to the question “For what pur- 
pose (s) did you attend this convention?” 
the following results were obtained. The 
numbers in the spaces represent the per cent 
of persons who checked each reason. Since 
many persons indicated more than one rea- 
son for attending the convention the per- 
centages total to more than 100. 


Reasons for attending the convention 
72% 
86% 
7% 
36% 
7% 
8% 
4% 


It is clear, perhaps contrary to common 
belief, that the conventioneers are a serious 
minded group. Although the reason “to 
socialize” is given by 36 per cent of the 
people the great majority of people come 


To make professional contacts 

To get information from the meetings 
To seek placement for yourself 

To “socialize” 

To find a person for a job 

Other reason 


No response 


to make professional contacts and get in- 
formation. 

The following results were obtained from 
the question “Whom would you like to 
hear more from at future meetings?” 


20% 


Accepted leaders in your field of interest 

Lesser known persons who are doing mean- 
ingful research 

Non-APGA persons from other fields of in- 
terest 

Persons doing outstanding jobs not neces- 
sarily research 

Other persons 

No information 


7% 
27% 


10% 
2% 


The members were asked to rank in order 
of preference the type of meeting they pre- 
ferred. The results are shown below: 


Rank Type of meeting preferred 

1 Formal presentation followed by audience par- 
ticipation 

2 Demonstrations of materials and techniques 

3 Informal discussion among panel members 

4 Informal discussion among audience members 
led by a discussion leader 

5 Formal presentation by one person with no 
audience discussion 

6 Formal presentation by two or more people 
with no audience discussion 

7 Other type of meeting 


It seems clear from the results that fu- 
ture conventions should place less empha- 
sis on formal presentations without audi- 
ence participation. 

The results shown below from the Grad- 
uate Student groups and the Special Inter- 
est groups are self-explanatory: 


Results of Graduate Student Questionnaire 


1. Did the type of meeting you have just attended 
seem valuable to you? (check one) 

extremely valuable 20% of great value 40% 

moderately valuable 40% ae 

of little value 0% of almost no value 0% 


2. (a) 


How many of the groups did you want to 
visit? 
All 


20% 2 29% 

4 5% 1 24% 

3 13% No response 9% 
How many of the groups did you actually 
visit? 
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$3 2% 1 67% 
2 9% No response 22% 
8. Next year should we have: (check one) 
20% More “leaders” 
71% The same number of “leaders” 
“7% Fewer “leaders” 
“2% No response 
4. Do you think that: (check one) 
67% There should have been only one group 


in each room 
9% There should have been two groups in 


each room 
13% All the groups should have been in one 
room 
11% No response 

5. Would you have preferred that the leaders 
present some material in a fairly formal manner? 
(check yes or no) 

Yes 15% No 85% 

6. At next year’s Convention would you like a 
scheduled time for graduate students to gather 
informally? (check one) 

78% Yes—in addition to the meetings with 
leaders in the field. 

0% Yes—as a substitute for meeting with 
~~ Jeaders in the field. 

15% No 

“7% No response 

7. If the answer to question 6 is “Yes,” when 

would you like the meeting scheduled? 
9% At a meal time 
44% At a special social hour 
339% At a regular meeting hour 
B% Other 
“6% No response 

8. Was there enough “content” in the meetings 
with the leaders? (check yes or no) 

Yes 78% No 18% Noresponse 4% 

9. In general, were you able to have your ques- 
tions answered or discussed by the leaders? 
(check yes or no) 

Yes 84% No 7% 


Noresponse 9% 


Results of Special Interest Group Seminars 
1. Do you feel it is valuable to meet with a “Spe- 

cial Interest” group such as this one? (check 
one) 

73% Very valuable 

26% Of some value 

“1% Of little value 

“0% Of no value 
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2. Do you think that meetings such as this one 
should be: (check one) 
9% Formal and relatively structured 
89% Informal and relatively unstructured 
“2% _ No response 
3. Did you have an opportunity to discuss matters 
of interest to you? (check one) 
49% Full opportunity 
40% Some opportunity 
“5% Little opportunity 
“4% No opportunity 
“4% No response 
4. For another year would you prefer more pro- 
gram time devoted to Special Interest Group 
Seminars? 
Yes 81% No 12% No response 7% 
5. Did you like the day and hour at which this 
meeting was held? 
Yes 83% No 13% Noresponse 3% 
6. In planning similar meetings for future con- 
ventions what changes would you suggest? 
The responses to this question were diversi- 
fied. There were 23 different categories of re- 
sponses. Results reported below apply only to 
those categories for which at least 3% response 
was obtained. 


Per cent 
Category response 
No suggestion for change 62 
Prior selection and announcement of 
topics, selection of topics to be deter- 
mined by questionnaire prior to meet- 
ings; limit topics under discussion il 
Planned rather than unstructured pro- 
gram for all or part of a meeting 6 
Smaller group at meetings 5 
More homogeneous groups 4 
Physical arrangements such as; more 
room, better ventilation, furnish ash- 
trays, etc. 3 


The remaining 9% of responses were distributed 
over 18 other categories including such categories 
as (a) should be more more meetings, (b) meetings 
should be longer, (c) have each speaker introduce 
himself, (d) more facts, less talk, etc. 

7. Question 7 required the respondent to indicate 
the type of organization or institution to which 


he belonged. From these responses it was possible 
to characterize the fields of endeavor from which 


these special interest group respondents come. 
Type of Institution or Organization 
College and University 41% 
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40% 
4% 
4% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
3% 
1% 


Public School 

Local Government Agency 
Private Agency 

Federal Government Agency 
State Government Agency 
Business and Industry 
Other 


No response 


Results of the Random Sample Interview 


The results of the Random Sample Inter- 
view on reactions to the convention as a 
whole may be summarized as follows: In 
response to the question, “What did you 
like best about the Convention?” 46 per 
cent reported they liked the personnel par- 
ticipating in the meetings, 41 per cent liked 
the chance to meet people from their own 
and other fields, about 30 per cent liked 
the type and content of the meetings. Other 
things less often mentioned as being liked 
were such things as the scheduling and or- 
ganization of the meetings, the social at- 
mosphere at the meetings, efficient regis- 
tration, and placement service, the op- 
portunity to go on trips and tours. 

The thing most disliked (30 per cent) 
about the meetings was the manner of con- 
ducting the meetings. The most frequent 
comment was “too formal and not enough 
time for discussion.” About 20 per cent 
of the comments included such statements 
as “not enough meetings in desired area,” 
“level of meetings too low,” “poor quality 
of some speakers,” “Too many theorists 
not enough practical people.” About 15 
per cent of the people disliked the number 
and variety of the meetings (“too many 
meetings at one time,” “couldn't see and 
hear everything wanted to”); about an 
equal percentage disliked the physical ar- 
rangements at the meetings (poor ventila- 
tion, rooms too small, not enough chairs, 
elevator problem). Other things men- 
tioned as disliked by a small percentage of 
people were such things as not enough op- 
portunity to meet people, poor registration 
and placement, poor exhibits, etc. 

About 46 per cent of the people wanted 
smaller groups and more informal meet- 


ings. About 20 per cent wanted fewer 
meetings; more free periods, and more 
meetings in a particular area of interest. 
About 22 per cent had no suggestion for 
change. 

In response to the question “What ma- 
terial presented at the meetings you at- 
tended did you find most valuable?” the 
following results were obtained. Between 
24 per cent-36 per cent of the people felt 
that vocational counseling and guidance 
techniques, general addresses, symposia, and 
research techniques were of most value to 
them. 

Between !1 per cent-17 per cent found 
the most valuable material to be (in order 
of rank): material on administration in 
colleges and school personnel work, occu- 
pational adjustment, content of special in- 
terest group seminars, “Briefs” of meet- 
ings, preparation and training for profes- 
sional workers, veterans, and military per- 
sonnel, occupational placement, pre-college 
counseling. About 10 per cent found the 
following materials most valuable: adminis- 
tration of state guidance programs, men- 
tally gifted children, mental retardation, 
physically and emotionally handicapped, 
professional membership problems, young 
workers, older workers, foreign students, 
and topics related to the problems of 
women. 


Conclusions 


A summary of the results may be given 
as follows: with respect to certain physi- 
cal aspects of the meetings such as the time 
the meetings begin and end, the number 
and scheduling of the meetings, etc., there 


is general satisfaction. Most people are 
content with the present level and subject 
matter content of the meetings. The only 
suggestion for change is to de-emphasize 
formal meetings in favor of more informal 
discussion type meetings. 

The Graduate Student seminars and the 
Special Interest groups introduced for the 
first time this year are a decided success. 
The majority of people prefer to keep them 
in their present form. 
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Vocational Aspiration and Level of Interest Scores 


on the Lee Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory 


OCATIONAL counselors generally recog- 
nize the importance of exploring the 
aspiration level of clients because this may 
give insights into the value system of the 
individual and serve as a guide to the dis- 
cussion of plans. The aspiration level with 
regard to vocations may be thought of as 
one aspect of vocational interest and meas- 
ured by an interest inventory. While most 
test makers have neglected this aspect of 
test construction, there are two tests—the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the 
Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inven- 
tory—which yield scores indicating level of 
interest. Strong's [3] careful work has been 
amply reported, but little seems to have 
been done with this problem by either the 
makers or the users of the Occupational 
Interest Inventory. The Manual [2] itself 
gives no evidence indicating that scores on 
the Level of Interest section in any way 
indicate differences in aspiration level. 
Two approaches are possible in investi- 
gating the worthwhileness of the scores on 
the Level of Interest section. One method 
of validation might be to compare the 
scores of clients with those of adults actually 
engaged in “high level” or “low level” oc- 
cupations. This approach is the one used 
by Strong and while its advantages are 
obvious, the difficulties of accomplishment 
are great. An alternative method is to 
compare the scores made on the Level of 
Interest section with an independent meas- 
ure of aspiration level to determine their 
relationship. This paper presents an at- 
tempt to use this second method of valida- 
tion. 


Hypothesis 
The null hypothesis is that scores on the 
Level of Interest section of the Occupational 
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by BUFORD STEFFLRE 


Interest Inventory are unrelated to voca- 
tional aspiration level as indicated by the 
student’s choice of vocational objective. 


Method 


One thousand two hundred and thirty- 
two male high school seniors in the public 
schools of Los Angeles were given vocational 
counseling by personnel from a centralized 
guidance section. Among other tests, these 
students took the Occupational Interest In- 
ventory. At the end of an approximately 
twelve-hour experience of testing, inter- 
viewing and study of occupational informa- 
tion, the students indicated their tentative 
vocational objectives. These objectives 
were used as a measure of their vocational 
aspiration level. Parental occupations as 
well as vocational objectives were classified 
according to the Alba Edwards [/] scale 
which stratifies occupations into their rela- 
tive socio-economic level. Since the Alba 
Edwards scale has been widely used as a 
rough index of socio-economic status, place- 
ment on it was assumed to indicate general 
vocational aspiration level. By this method 
it was possible to group the students into 
those from each home level who were as- 
piring to upward mobility (occupations at 
a higher level than their parents), stability 
(occupations at the same level), and down- 
ward mobility (occupations at a lower level 
than their parents). 

The significance of differences in Level of 
Interest scores were then computed by the 
use-of “t” ratios to provide a comparison 
of those from each home level aspiring to 
upward mobility, stability, and downward 
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mobility. If the Level of Interest section 
is measuring vocational aspiration level, 
the “t” ratios should show that students 
aspiring to occupations at the higher socio- 
economic levels have the higher Level of 
Interest scores. By keeping home socio- 
economic background constant, the findings 
will not be contaminated by that factor 
influencing Level of Interest scores which 
comes not from vocational aspiration as 
such but only from socio-economic level. 

The rationale operates in the following 
manner: A carpenter has three sons. The 
first selects lawyer as a vocational objective; 
the second selects plumber; and the third, 
day laborer. The first is said to aspire to 
upward mobility and to have a higher as- 
piration level than the second, who is stable, 
or the third, who is downward mobile. 
The second, in turn, has a higher aspiration 
level than the third. 

If the Level of Interest section of the 
Occupational Interest Inventory is a valid 
measure of aspiration level, the would-be 
lawyer should have the highest score and 
the would-be day laborer, the lowest. The 
“t” ratios were calculated to determine 
whether such a tendency was present and 
statistically significant. 


Findings 


Taste | shows the differences in scores 
among the various groups classified by 
home level and direction of vocational as- 
piration. In those groups which were too 
small to permit manipulation of the data, 
some regrouping was done. 

TABLE 2 shows the results of the tests of 
significance applied to the observed dif- 
ferences. In the ten cases where the home 
level was held constant and comparisons 
made on the basis of direction of aspira- 
tion, significant differences were found six 
times. All significant differences favored 
the group with the higher vocational as- 
piration level as revealed by their stated 
vocational objective. 

(In interpreting the results for the total 
sample it must be remembered that a large 
number of the stable group were from pro- 
fessional homes and were aspiring to remain 


TABLE | 


Scores on Level of Interest Section 
Alba Edwards’ Scale 


Aspiration 


Home Level Direction 


Professional Stable 
Downward 
Mobile 

Upward 
Mobile 
Stable 
Downward 
Mobile 
Upward 
Mobile 
Stable 
Downward 
Mobile 
Upward 
Mobile 
Stable 
Upward 
Mobile 
Others 
White Collar 
Manual 
Upward 
Mobile 
Stable 
Downward 
Mobile 


Managerial 


Unskilled 


Total Sample 


at that level and consequently could not be 
expected to have lower Level of Interest 


scores than the upward mobile. The in- 
feriority of the downward mobile to the 
other two groups in the total sample on this 
test seems clear cut and in line with their 
lower level of aspiration as revealed by 
their selection of vocational objectives.) 
Further comparisons were made by divid- 
ing the total sample into two groups—white 
collar and manual. The white collar group 
was composed of the top three categories 
of the Alba Edwards’ scale—professional, 
managerial and official, and clerical and 
kindred. The manual group was composed 
of the bottom three groups—skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled. Taste 3 indicates 
the results of that grouping, while TaBLe 
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Mean Sigma 
us 71 92 

185 699 

82 683) 

97 «649 100 

682 

39 

99 612 «75 

% 612 84 

137 64.79 

9 673 74 

2 674 98 

10 58.7 103 

62 675 

332 67393 

208 
386 


TABLE 2 


Significance of Differences in Level of Interest Scores 
Alba Edwards’ Scale 


Comparison 


Stable : Downward Mobile 

Upward Mobile : Stable 

Upward Mobile : Downward Mobile 

Stable : Downward Mobile 

Upward Mobile : Stable 

Upward Mobile : Downward Mobile 

Stable : Downward Mobile 

Upward Mobile : Stable 

Others : Upward Mobile 

White Collar : Manual 

Upward Mobile : Stable 

Upward Mobile : Downward Mobile 
“W Stable : Downward Mobile 


Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Total Sample 


TABLE 3 


Scores on Level of Interest Section 
White Collar Vs. Manual 


Significance of Differences in Level of Interest 
Scores 


White Collar Vs. Manual 


Home Level Aspiration Level N 


Level of 
Significance 


69.2 
62.6 
66.9 
61.4 


678 
118 
281 
157 


White Collar 
Manual 
White Collar 
Manual 


WHITE COLLAR 
Manual 


White Collar 
MANUAL 


Manual 
0.01 


0.01 


4 shows the significance of the differences 
found. It will be seen that those aspiring 
to white collar occupations are significantly 
superior in their Level of Interest scores to 
those aspiring to manual occupations in 
every comparison made regardless of the 
home level from which the students come. 
The two groups aspiring to manual occupa- 
tions showed no significant differences on 
this test and since their aspiration level is 
the same, none would be expected. The 
significantly superior Level of Interest 
scores made by the group from white collar 
homes who aspire to remain at that level 
when compared with those from manual 
homes who aspire to work at white collar 
occupations may be the result of the tend- 
ency of those in the latter group to con- 
sciously or unconsciously overstate their 
vocational objectives to impress their coun- 
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WHITE COLLAR 
MANUAL 


White Collar Manual 
Manual MANUAL 


WHITE COLLAR 
White Collar 


0.01 
0.01 


0.01 


* Key: 

Aspiration 
Level 
White Collar 

Manual 
Manual 
White Collar 


Home Level 


WHITE COLLAR = White Collar 
Manual = White Collar 


MANUAL = Manual 
White Collar = Manual 


selor, their classmates or themselves. In 
any event, it is from this group that we 
would expect the greatest number of un- 
fulfilled hopes and plans. 

An attempt was made to validate the 
Level of Interest section of the Lee-Thorpe 
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Level of 
Home Level Fs t Significance 
Managerial 1.33 
4.11 0.01 
2.33 0.05 > 
Clerical 0.06 
547 0.01 £ 
8.72 0.01 
5.08 0.01 
0.98 
2.14 0.05 
0.28 
3.06 0.01 
2.52 0.05 
TABLE 4 
t 
1.15 
| 
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Occupational Interest Inventory by com- 
paring scores with an independent meas- 
ure of vocational aspiration level—the stu- 
dent's vocational objective. When home 
level was kept constant, students aspiring 
to the higher level occupations usually 
made significantly higher scores. It can be 
concluded that the Level of Interest section 
of the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest 
Inventory is related to vocational aspiration 
level and the null hypothesis is rejected. 
This section of the test would appear to be 
a good rough index of the direction and 
extent of the student's aspiration as it will 
be expressed through the selection of a 
vocational objective. 

A crucial next step would be to measure 


the Level of Interest of employed adults to 
determine whether the observed relation 
between Level of Interest scores and voca- 
tional aspiration is also present between 
Level of Interest scores and vocational 


‘achievement. 
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NEW JERSEY GRADUATES CHOOSE TEACHING 


The teaching profession has attracted almost one-half of the employed 
1954 graduates of New Jersey College for Women, according to a voca- 
tional study released by the Personnel Bureau at the State University 


women's college. 

Of the 234 alumnae, or 94 per cent of the class, who reported to the 
Bureau, 70 per cent indicated they were employed as of December. Only 
7 per cent were still seeking employment, with the remainder either en- 
gaged in further study or not interested in a job. 

Forty-four per cent of the employed members of the Class of 1954 
started their careers in the teaching field, divided as follows: 5 in colleges, 
33 in high schools, 33 in elementary grades and kindergarten, and | con- 
ducting education courses to GI's in France. 

Second in vocational preference was the field of scientific research, where 
11 per cent of the employed graduates of last year have been located. 
Among other occupations reported by the alumnae were library service, 
social work, editorial work, dietetics, insurance, merchandising, public 
relations, dormitory supervision, statistics, advertising, choir directing, ex- 
tension service and military service. 

Sixty-five, or 26 per cent, of the 250 graduates of 1954 were married by 
the end of the year. Of these, 30 were also employed or engaged in ad- 
vanced study. 
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DISSEMINATING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
in Los Angeles County 


by HAROLD J. REED 


HE SECONDARY schools of Los Angeles 

County were surveyed recently to de- 
termine the group guidance procedures 
used in the dissemination of occupational 
information, a vital phase of the educa- 
tional program. It was expected that the 
results would reveal significant trends which 
would assist administrators in evaluating 
their own programs or in planning pro- 
posed ones. A broader evaluation of local 
programs may be made by comparing the 
results with national and area surveys re- 
ported in the literature, particularly the 
annual surveys of Hoppock [/]. 

Reports were received from 38 high 
schools and 10 junior high schools repre- 
senting 80 per cent of the secondary dis- 
tricts in the county including Los Angeles 
City which contains approximately 50 per 
cent of the county average daily attendance. 
The three-year junior high schools were 
sampled to determine the extent of group 
guidance procedures used at that level. 
Organization and Administration 

1. Units in vocational guidance, or occu- 
pational information, were offered in 45 of 
the 48 schools reporting. One of the three 
schools reporting no program was planning 
one for 1954-1955, and the other two pro- 
vide vocational guidance on an individual 
basis rather than in groups. 

A scheduled class, or course, in occupa- 
tional orientation for a full semester or 
year was provided in only one school. All 
other schools presented the unit as a phase 
of a scheduled class, generally in the Social 
Studies with a few units reported in Orien- 
tation or Guidance classes, English, Core, 
or Science courses. 
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2. The unit was always taught by the 
classroom teacher of the course to which 
the occupations unit was assigned with 
the exception of two units offered by grade 
counselors and one by an administrator. 
The courses to which the unit was assigned 
were apparently required as the schools 
reported the unit as required in all in- 
stances except in seven elective Senior Prob- 
lems classes. 

3. The program was supervised by one 
person in 31 schools; the Director of Guid- 
ance and/or Curriculum in 14 schools, the 
Social Science Chairman in 7, the principal 
in 7, and by some other person in 7 schools. 
A committee of classroom teachers and 
counselors were responsible for the pro- 
gram in 12 schools. 

4. The occupations unit was presented 
most often in the 9th and 12th grades, 32 
and 27 schools respectively, with 12 in- 
stances reported in the 10th and 6 in the 
llth grades. The unit, therefore, was 
offered sometimes more than once during 
the four secondary years surveyed. The 
sampling of junior high schools revealed 
that in districts with the 6-3-3 organization, 
it was offered during the 9th year and again 
in the 11th or 12th grades. 

5. The number of hours devoted to 
occupational orientation by grade level 
was related to the incidence of units. A 
mean number of 30 hours was reported in 
the 9th grade, 27 in the 10th, 17 in the 11th, 
and 26 in the 12th grade. The reported 
range of time was quite wide, less than 10 
to more than 50 hours. 

6. Advisory committees were reported 
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for 19 schools, but 26 reported none. Of 
the 19 committees, only three represented 
business and professional people, students, 
librarians, and/or parents. 

7. Supplementary programs in military 
and college orientation were noted in three- 
fourths of the schools, generally for 12th 
graders. This aspect of the guidance pro- 
gram usually consisted of visitations from 
representatives of the military services and 
colleges. An analysis of the activities per- 
formed in the occupations unit revealed 
that consideration was also necessarily given 
to these two aspects of occupational plan- 
ning. 

8. Occupational materials were main- 
tained in all schools and filed in the li- 
brary, classrooms, and counselors’ offices. 
This fact does not necessarily indicate that 
complete files are available at all three lo- 
cations. Some schools used traveling files, 
and some maintained partial files for use 
by the counselor and teacher. 

9. The testing program was found to be 
an important phase of the occupations unit. 
All schools reporting gave tests, or had avail- 
able recent test results in the areas of scho- 


lastic aptitude, achievement, and interest. 
Personality and aptitude tests were used 
less frequently. Very little testing was done 
in the 12th grade with the exception of 


interests, usually a repetition. Many tests 
were reported but only those with a signifi- 
cant incidence are tabulated below. 


Test 


Scholastic Aptitude 
California Test of Mental 
Maturity 21 
Otis 
Primary Mental Abilities 
Achievement 
California 19 
Iowa Educational Develop- 
ment 2 
Interest 
California Occupational 
Kuder 7 
Personality 
California 8 


General aptitude testing was conducted 


in only five schools with either the Difteren- 
tial Aptitude battery, California Occupa- 


‘tional Aptitude battery, or SRA Mechanical 


Aptitude Test. A few other schools ad- 
ministered aptitude tests on an individual 
as-needed basis. 

Several schools also indicated that per- 
sonality tests were given in only special 


’ cases. It was difficult to determine from the 


questionnaire whether the occupations unit 
was the only phase of the guidance pro- 
gram utilizing personality tests. 
10. Activities usually included in the oc- 
cupations unit were listed in the question- 
naire and each school checked the appropri- 
ate ones and reported the time devoted to 
each activity. The distribution of time by 
activity and grade in rank order of inci- 
dence is reported below. 
Grades Grades Activity 
9&10 11&12 
1 125 Library or reading time 
Test administration 
Orientation to world of work 
Test interpretation 
Student summary and evaluation 
Oral reports 
Classification of jobs 
Personality factors in vocations 
Committee and panel work 
Self-analysis of family, education, 
ete. 

Job-getting techniques 

Educational guidance 

Employment trends 

On-job success techniques 

Interviews by students on the job 

Outside consultants 

Place of women in home and in- 
industry 

Legislative provisions 

Tours 

Labor and management organiza- 
tions 

Information about company 

Analysis of labor market 

Military 

Personnel relations and administra- 
tive organization 


Evaluation 


1. Practically all schools reported that 
the occupations unit was tied in with pro- 
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gramming demonstrating the fact that the 
dissemination of occupational information 
is a phase of the educational program rather 
than as an unrelated program of vocational 
planning and preparation. This emphasis 
on the educational program was also noted 
in the replies to the question of how oc- 
cupational information was tied in with 
the classroom. 


a. Unit taught and planned by classroom 
teachers 

b. Teacher-counselor committees 

c. Supplemented by individual counseling .. 7 

d. Materials shared by teachers and counselors 7 


2. The strong points in the program re- 
ported most frequently were: 


a. Career Day and community consultants . 
b. Library facilities 

c. Articulation and programming 

d. Projects: reports, notebooks, workbooks . . 
e. Individual instruction and testing 


f. Testing program 
g. Contact with community: tours, work-experi- 


ence, observations 


3. The weak points in the program re- 
ported most frequently were: 


a. Occupational materials: not current, need 
for funds, better filing systems, more avail- 


b. Contact with business and industry: work 
experience, tours, consultant, job tech- 
niques, labor unions, labor trends... . Il 

c. Schedule: time, counselor, and teacher load 11 


1. The dissemination of occupational in- 
formation through group activities has be- 
come an integral part of the secondary 
school program. Individual counseling, 
however, by both counselors and teachers 
was stressed as a supplement to group work. 

2. Two levels, or phases, of the program 
appear evident. The occupations unit is 
presented in the 9th or 10th grade and 
again in the 12th grade at many schools. 
A distinct trend has been noted over the 
past several years during which time in- 
creased emphasis has been given to voca- 
tional guidance at the lower level. 

8. A definite trend was noted away from 
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the use of counselors to the use of teachers 
as those responsible for the dissemination 
of occupational information through group 
activities. Assignment of the unit to aca- 
demic courses may be responsible for this 
trend. It may also reflect a concomitant 
trend involving classroom teachers in the 
guidance program. Supervision of the pro- 
gram, on the other hand, is apparently a 
function of the director of guidance and/or 
curriculum. When a committee supervises 
the program, teachers and counselors work 
together, and in such arrangement coordi- 
nation of counseling and teaching is a 
necessity. 

4. In those schools using advisory com- 
mittees, the membership is generally con- 
fined to staff personnel—teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators. Committees in- 
volving lay people, parents, and students 
exist in only a few schools. 

5. Tests were administered, or their re- 
sults used, in practically every unit. In- 
telligence, interest, and achievement areas 
were explored frequently, but personality 
and aptitudes were measured less fre- 
quently. These latter two areas have been 
evaluated less often than appears justified 
by their importance in vocational guid- 
ance. Most of the testing in achievement 
and intelligence was done in the lower divi- 
sion which reflects the emphasis on educa- 
tional planning and self-appraisal of ability 
levels. Interest tests were frequently re- 
peated in the upper division, but often with 
another inventory. 

6. An analysis of the activities performed 
in the unit gave rise to the following obser- 
vations: 


A. The high correlation between the two 
grade levels, 0.70, was such that further 
research is needed to discover if it is 
appropriate to repeat activities or to 
evaluate which activities should be 
stressed at the various grade levels. A 
means of economizing time could con- 
ceivably result from such research. 

B. The use of outside resources and tours 
was not reported as often as might have 
been expected. 


7. Contact with the community was re- 
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ported as a significant strong point in the 
program. Contacts involved such activities 
as Career Day, consultants, tours, observa- 
tions on the job, and work experience. The 


very important. This suggests that such 
experiences would be more meaningful to 
students than experiences confined to read- 
ing of monographs about jobs. 


need for closer contact with the community 
was reported as the second most signifi- 
cant weak point. The importance of this 
area, then, has been made quite clear from 
both a positive and a negative point of view. 

8. The need for current and appropriate 
materials was mentioned most frequently 
as a weak point. Consultants and personal 
contacts with business were judged to be 
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SCHOOLS TO COORDINATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


A nation-wide movement among colleges to award scholarships on the 
basis of financial need has been forecast by the announcement that 92 
prominent institutions of higher learning will participate this year in a 
cooperative scholarship service. 

Established by the College Entrance Examination Board at the request 
of the colleges, the College Scholarship Service has already started to col- 
lect financial information from the parents of all students who are apply- 
ing to the participating colleges for admission with scholarships in the fall 
of 1955. 

The Service has prepared a confidential form on which all family in- 
formation and financial data pertinent to a candidate's application for aid 
is entered. When a student applies for admission to any of the 92 colleges 
and requests scholarship assistance, he receives a copy of the Service form 
from the college. This consists of information about the Service, a two- 
page financial statement with instructions for its use, a copy of the state- 
ment to be retained by the family for its own records, and a list of the 
participating colleges and the date by which each college desires to have 
the statement returned to the Service. The form requests the names of all 
participating colleges to which the information is to be sent, thus making 
it necessary to complete and send in the statement only once. The state- 
ment is filled out by the student's parents and returned directly to the 
offices of the Service, either at Los Angeles, California, or Princeton, New 
Jersey. There, photographic copies are made and sent to the colleges 
which the parents have named on the statement. Additional copies will 
be made and sent to other participating colleges at any time the parents 
ask for them. 

The use to which this financial information will be put at first by the 
individual colleges in making awards will be influenced by existing proce- 
dures, traditional obligations, and ultimately by the funds at their 


disposal. 
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Let's Make 
THE CAMPUS DISCIPLINARY PROGRAM 
Effective 


by SELBY G. CLARK 


TUDENTS WHO attend most of the large 
collegiate institutions today are ex- 

pected to conform to a traditional pattern of 
campus living which has evolved over the 
years toward the end of achieving the great- 
est benefits for the entire campus commu- 
nity. The success of these living practices 
stems from two basic assumptions: (1) faith 
shown by college administrators in assum- 
ing that students will abide by “the rules” 
and maintain responsible behavior even 
though they may require some guidance, 
and (2) initiative taken by the student in 
conforming to the campus code of disci- 
pline. Effective student discipline implies, 
primarily, self-discipline. Disciplinary rules 
should motivate the student to establish for 
himself an intrinsic living pattern molded 
after these rules. 
Establishing Rules 

Most institutions establish rules govern- 
ing the conduct of their students by action 
of one or more of the following bodies: 
(1) the regents or governing board may es- 
tablish specific regulations, (2) the presi- 
dent or dean may effect rules for the well 
being (welfare?) of the student body and 
the smoother functioning of the college, (3) 
faculty committees may set up rules, (4) 
the student body may offer its recommenda- 
tions, (5) representatives of all these con- 
stituencies may confer jointly to formulate 
regulations in the interest of the campus- 
community. 

Development of rules of conduct should 
be given campus-wide consideration. Stu- 
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dents are more willing to abide by those 
regulations which they, or their representa- 
tives, develop. When faculty or their repre- 
sentatives are invited to participate in the 
formulation of campus rules, they are usu- 
ally more willing to help students observe 
these rules. Approval or sanction by the 
administration assures proper acceptance 
of these regulations within the framework 
and pur of the institution. 

Students should be expected to obey all 
campus rules. Regulations which are un- 
enforceable or contrary to the stated aims 
and purposes upon which the institution is 
founded should be discarded promptly. 
Even a few impractical, obsolete, or unfair 
rules tend to disrupt the vital sense of re- 
sponsibility the student feels toward his 
campus citizenship. 

Some institutions limit their disciplinary 
jurisdiction to incidents occurring on the 
campus grounds. This appears to be an 
unrealistic practice if the school accepts 
any responsibility for the moral training of 
its youth rather than mere restriction of 
behavior to patterns prescribed solely for 
the campus community. A dual standard 
of conduct is not consistent with better 
mental health practices. For example, the 
institution may require abstinence from 
liquors and tobaccos. If these regulations 
have merit, they should apply equally 
throughout the student's experiences as 
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long as he is enrolled at the institution, not 
only as a safeguard to the student’s repu- 
tation, but also to avoid unfavorable reflec- 
tion upon the college. Unwittingly, the 
public necessarily regards each student as 
a representative of the institution he 
attends. 

A student involved during the summer 
vacation in an incident which might re- 
flect poorly on the school and student alike 
should be subject to disciplinary action by 
that institution. For instance, a student 
may become involved during the summer 
vacation between his freshman and sopho- 
more years in a serious theft and be jailed 
for sixty days. If that student returns to 
the campus in the fall, the institution 
should inform him that he is being re- 
admitted only with probationary status 
and that any further infractions of the 
code of honor established at that univer- 
sity will result in his immediate expulsion. 

The university catalog, as well as the 
student handbook, should carry a clear de- 
scription of what is expected from a student 
in terms of self-discipline and rules of con- 
duct. Failure to publicize properly those 


regulations which are to be applied to each 
student can lead to a serious miscarriage 
of justice in those incidents wherein the 
student can rightfully claim he was not 
adequately informed. Also, these rules 
may be introduced as an important part of 
orientation week for new students. 


Disciplinary Procedure 

There are several methods whereby an 
institution may handle its student disci- 
plinary problems. For example, in some 
colleges a disciplinary committee is es- 
tablished, composed of faculty members, 
student members, or a combination of both. 
Many advantages accrue to a committee sys- 
tem involving student members in so far as 
the college is able to train students in ana- 
lytical thinking and just evaluation. Stu- 
dents must be cautioned, however, to re- 
sist their usual inclination of prescribing 
punishments which are more severe than 
justified by the offense. 

Utilization of the committee system tends 


to avoid quick judgments and immediate 
sentencing, thus resulting in greater justice 
to the student. Moreover, ill feelings and 
resentment which are often harbored 
against the individual who is solely respon- 
sible for administering discipline upon the 
campus are harmlessly dissipated when ver- 
dicts emanate from committee judgment. 

Another type of system involves the use 
of a disciplinary officer who is appointed 
to deal with student infractions. Employ- 
ment of a single disciplinary officer usually 
results in greater efficiency and expediency. 
Furthermore, placing responsibility for 
disciplinary action upon one individuai 
safeguards the leakage of confidentia! mat- 
ters which may result in serious repercus- 
sions upon the institution or individuals in- 
volved. The primary disadvantages of a 
sole disciplinary agent lie in the fallibility 
of the individual and in the unfavorable 
reputation, perpetuated on campus by a 
few disgruntled students, which he may 
acquire. 


A suggested system 


A very plausible arrangement may be 
found in a combination of the two systems 
outlined above, thus achieving the judi- 
ciary advantages of the committee system 
and at the same time retaining the smooth 
efficiency of a central administrator. This 
improved system, which is particularly ap- 
propriate for larger institutions, operates 
in the following manner. 

An investigating officer, such as a security 
officer or a campus policeman, gathers the 
facts relevant to the disciplinary incident 
and submits a complete investigative re- 
port, including a statement from the stu- 
dent, to the disciplinary officer. He, as an 
education officer, may inquire further into 
the student’s personnel records from per- 
sonal and academic data bearing upon the 
student’s adjustmental problems. When 
he is satisfied that accurate and complete 
facts have been assembled, the disciplinary 
officer should press for immediate consid- 
eration of the case. University officials 
should commit themselves to a fresh inter- 
pretation of the problems involved in the 
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case, independent of whatever action, if 
any, is taken by civil courts. Any judg- 
ments derived from the disciplinary officer 
or the disciplinary committee should be 
transmitted in the form of a recommenda- 
tion to a high-level administrator, such as 
the dean of students in a large institution 
or the president in a smaller one. 

In summary, therefore, the administra- 
tive procedure sketched here calls for the 
processing of student disciplinary problems 
by four campus agencies. First, when the 
student is apprehended, the campus police 
investigate the incident and prepare a state- 
ment of the charge supported by factual 
evidence and incidental information. This 
report is forwarded to the disciplinary of- 
ficer, who, in turn, interviews the student 
and reviews the evidence with him. The 
disciplinary officer then prepares a case 
history for the Disciplinary Committee 
based upon all the information derived 
from the security officer, the student, and 
any other sources such as the registrar's 
office or the counseling center. The dis- 
ciplinary committee reviews the completed 
record and presents to the dean or president 
its recommendation of disciplinary action 
to be taken. 

When a student is placed on probation, 
suspended, or expelled, this decision should 
be conveyed to the student by an official 
letter from the dean or president, stating 
precisely the nature and terms of the action 
taken. The disciplinary officer is obligated 
to see that this action is enforced. It may 
be advantageous at this point for the disci- 
plinary officer to interview the student for 
the purpose of clarifying misunderstand- 
ings. 

Strong support from the administrative 
officers of the college is necessary to enable 
the disciplinary officer in fulfilling his func- 
tions. Although they need not rubber 
stamp his recommendations, the college 
officials should carefully heed his counsel 
and, in general, subscribe to his proposals. 
If they are unable to agree generally with 
his decisions, the disciplinary officer should 
be replaced by another who will render 
decisions in accordance with the aims of 
the institution. 
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Approaches fo discipline 

Two general approaches in the treat- 
ment of discipline cases are implicit in the 
action taken by the disciplinary officer. 
The first method is an individual-center 
approach which attempts to rehabilitate 
the student rather than to punish him. 
The second approach is institution-cen- 
tered, for it seeks primarily to protect the 
campus community and to prevent the in- 
dividual from continuing any course of 
action which threatens the security or repu- 
tation of the institution. 

Both of these approaches may be com- 
bined in the treatment of first offenses. On 
the one hand, the student should be re- 
quired to have his case reviewed thoroughly 
with a skilled counselor who can assist him 
in learning a new pattern of behavior. Pro- 
tection for the community must be 
achieved, on the other hand, by restitution 
of any loss or damage attributable to the 
student and by a relatively sound guarantee 
that the offense will not be repeated. Re- 
currence of an offense may sanction that act 
before the eyes of border-line students who, 
although not actually wrong-doers as yet, 
are watching closely the treatment of ap- 
prehended persons to see what risks are in- 
volved. 

When delinquent students become hard- 
ened to the guidance proffered by coun- 
selors, the individual-centered approach 
may be ineffectual in the treatment of sec- 
ond offenders or chronic repeaters. Un- 
less the second offense is of a minor nature 
or the counselor expresses faith in the stu- 
dent's likelihood of reforming, second of- 
fenders who have deliberately defied all 
previous counseling and warnings should 
be suspended or expelled. 

In general, a student who is involved in 
a minor incident or a first offense should 
be placed on probationary status for a 
period of time commensurate with the 
seriousness of the incident. In unusual cir- 
cumstances, a first offense may constitute 
just cause for dismissal. For example, a 
student who is arraigned and found guilty 
by police authority for a series of burglaries 
may be expelled immediately; for, in a 
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sense, he has continued the crime far be- 
yond a single misdeameanor. This student 
has proved himself a poor risk in terms of 
the reputation, morale, and integrity of the 
campus community. 

Even though the nature of a student's 
second offense differs markedly from his 
first, conviction may result in temporary 
suspension or expulsion. The sentence 
may be lighter, of course, if investigation 
disclosed ameliorative conditions since the 
last offense. 

In some instances when a student is sus- 
pended from the institution for behavioral 
patterns which deviate seriously from 
normal, the disciplinary officer and the 
counselor may wish to refer him to a psy- 
chiatrist. The suspension in a case of this 
nature is temporary, terminated only by 
an official clearance from the psychiatrist 
which indicates that the student is suffi- 
ciently adjusted to re-enter the institution. 

In all cases of probation, suspension or 
expulsion, the parents, wife, or guardian of 
the student should be notified immediately. 
A complete description of the incident, as 
well as the student’s statement, should be 


forwarded to them in order to allay mis- 
understandings regarding the action of the 


university. Furthermore parents need 
these basic facts if they are to assist with 
the student’s rehabilitation. 

When former students apply for readmis- 
sion after one or more years from the time 
of their expulsion, administrative machin- 
ery should be established to review these 
cases. However, a very thorough-going in- 
vestigation must be made to determine the 
progress of the student since leaving school 
and the prognosis for his successful aca- 
demic rehabilitation if he is readmitted. 
Usually a readmittance of this type must 
be processed or cleared by several groups, 
including the disciplinary committee and 
the college administration. 

It is unwise to indicate the probationary 


status of a student upon his transcript, thus 
branding him permanently for a minor or 
first offense. On the other hand, the trans- 
cript of a student who is suspended or dis- 
missed from the college should be so 
marked as a guide to other institutions 
which may have reservations in accepting 
the individual. Details concerning the 
exact nature of the suspension or dismissal 
need not be entered upon the transcript. 
An appropriate statement for this purpose 
may be a simple cautionary sentence such 
as, “This student is not allowed to re-enroll 
without permission of the Dean of Stu- 
dents office.” The admission officer of the 
institution receiving this type of transcript 
should write the Dean of Students at the 
applicant’s former college for further de- 
tails concerning the student's academic 
history. 

When a student is involved prior to his 
initial enrollment at the university in mis- 
demeanors which do not come to light 
until after his admission, the disciplinary 
officer should not press charges against the 
student. He should, however, obtain a 
complete personal history of the student 
and carefully keep this information on file 
for future reference. The student's back- 
ground prior to the time he is admitted is 
primarily the concern of the admissions 
officer, rather than the disciplinary officer, 
for he or the admissions committee is solely 
responsible for approving or disapproving 
the candidate's application. 

A campus disciplinary program must be 
well organized to be truly effective. Many 
officials upon the campus—the disciplinary 
officer, the disciplinary committee, the se- 
curity officer, the dean of students, and the 
administration—must team together in im- 
plementing an over-all philosophy of stu- 
dent development. In the final analysis, 
student growth and rehabilitation are the 
sine quo non of any disciplinary program. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE 
Small High School 


by HENRY W. SAGESER 


HE STATE OF Louisiana is working to 

develop a program of vocational guid- 
ance for use in small high schools. Much 
is being learned and done through a pilot 
study in northeast Louisiana, which is in 
its second year of performance. 

The State Supervisor of Guidance Serv- 
ices chose Calhoun High School with a 
senior class of 21 and 30 members respec- 
tively for the two years of the study. Com- 
plete clearance was made with the very 
cooperative Parish Superintendent of 
Schools and with the Principal of the High 
School. She also obtained the cooperation 
of the State Employment Service and of 
Northeast Louisiana State College, located 
in a city about twenty miles from the high 
school. 

Considerable attention was given to 
evolving a vocational guidance program as 
a unit of study or as a learning experience 
integrated within the regular school pro- 
gram, rather than to present it as an extra- 
curricular activity. Doing so enabled us to 
have complete coverage of the senior class, 
to require participation in each phase, and 
to obtain a written report of evaluation 
from each student. 

The Social Science teacher arranged her 
class to include a unit of study in the area 
of modern vocations. As a stimulant to 
initiate thinking along vocational lines, 
she administered the Kuder Vocational 
Preference Record. Its interpretation led 
to a class discussion followed by a study of 
the occupations that interested individuals 
in the class. The school librarian had 
gathered a quantity of reference material 
on occupations, and made it available when 
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the seniors turned to the library in search 
of more information. 

After the class had explored their re- 
sources, they asked the Vocational Guid- 
ance counselor of Northeast Louisiana 
State College to visit them and to discuss 
a number of questions that they themselves 
had encountered in their study of vocations. 
These conference sessions used a class period 
each day for four days, during both years’ 
pilot program. Over the two-year period 
of this study, the following topics were 
given classroom discussion time: “Concen- 
tration and the study environment,” “Study 
technics,” “To college—or not to college,” 
“Guides to self-analysis,” “How to learn 
in and out of school,” and a summary dis- 
cussion to tie things together. 

The class also invited members of the 
Monroe Office of the Louisiana State Em- 
ployment Office to come talk with them. 
A prompt and wholehearted response 
brought information and discussions on 
such topics as: “Job opportunities in the 
Parish,” “Apprenticeship training,” “The 
functions and services of a State Employ- 
ment Office,” plus specific consideration of 
the individual needs in each senior class. 

One full day each year was given to a 
field trip. The senior class visited the cam- 
pus of Northeast Louisiana State College 
as a typical small college campus. On the 
same trip they visited the Monroe Office 
of the Louisiana State Employment Office, 
where they were shown the arrangements 
for interviews, the testing facilities, and the 
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system of handling the records of those ap- 
plying for jobs. 

Following the field trip, a representative 
of the Employment Service administered 
vocational guidance aptitude tests and a 
typical achievement test in typing to the 
individuals of the senior classes who were 
seeking employment and placement upon 
graduation. These tests were scored and 
individually interpreted for the students. 
Upon graduation, placements were made 
through the Employment Service for all 
students requesting the service. The Em- 
ployment Service personnel conducted the 
test administration and interpretation and 
the vocational counseling, at the high school 
because it was more efficient to bring the 
services to the school than to undertake to 
schedule and transport the seniors to the 
office twenty miles away. 

An effort’was made to evaluate the pro- 
gram by means of a questionnaire, by essay 
reports, and by a follow-up survey of place- 
ment. The evaluation questionnaire and 
the tabulation responses were as follows: 


No Yes No Yes 
1953 1954 


Question 


Have you changed your voca- 
tional goals as a result of 
this experience? 1 

Do you understand yourself a 
little better, feel able to 
make yourself a better per- 
son, as a result of this ex- 
perience? 

If you had planned to go to 
college, do you feel more 
comfortable and secure as 
you look forward to it? 

If you had planned to go to 
college, did this experi- 
ence help you to choose 
your course? 

Have you decided to go to 
college as a result of this 
experience? 

If you plan immediate em- 
ployment after graduation 
(summer or full time), do 
you feel better able to 
choose and to get a job? 

If you are facing a period 
of service in the Armed 
Forces, have you been led 


to feel that a period of 
continued education and 
vocational training are still 


important? 


Some of the differences in the replies of 
the members of the two classes is due to the 
fact that the two groups were not interested 
in the same discussion topics, and so did 
not receive identically the same informa- 
tion. 

The essay reports contained about the 
same information as was furnished in the 
questionnaire. It was interesting to note 
that the students did mention in their 
essays the chief points of the program such 
as the Kuder, the field trip, the opportunity 
to discuss and ask questions freely, and the 
opportunity to do something practical about 
getting a job. They liked those points. 
The chief criticisms made by the students 
were that some of this had not been given 
to them before their senior year (such as 
advice on how to study), that both boys and 
girls were given the same program (not ap- 
plicable in the discussion of the apprentice- 
ship training possibilities), that only the 
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seniors were allowed to participate in the 


program. 
We made a follow-up study of the 1953 


class one year after graduation. We con- 
sidered each student's IQ (from school rec- 
ords), abilities indicated in the vocational 
aptitude battery of tests, the interests ex- 
pressed through the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, stated occupational goals, and general 
plans for the future. We then evaluated 
the student’s occupational activity one year 
after graduation. The following tabula- 
tion came from that evaluation: 


Students continuing plans in line with 
indicated interest and ability 6 
Students married, plans not complete = 2 (coeds) 
Entered the Armed Forces, plans not 
complete 
Unsure of goals: 
entered college, continued study 3 
entered college, dropped out 3 
Working at a job below indicated ability 
and not in line with indicated inter- 
ests, but apparently successful on the 
job l 


2 (men) 
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The administrators of the program plan 
to make more use of local talent for en- 
richment of the experience for the students. 
Business men will be asked to visit and talk 
with the class. Capable craftsmen and 
tradesmen will be invited to meet with 
them. Successful farmers and merchants 
will also be asked to help in the project. 
We thus hope to bring to the attention of 
the seniors those occupations which are 
being practiced within the environment that 
they themselves know. 


This pilot program used about 20 class- 
room hours of time, plus the day for the 
field trip. A school bus was used for the 
trip, scheduled within the hours of a regular 
school day. 

This pilot study is pioneering the way for 
vocational guidance to reach the small high 
schools in Louisiana. All who have partici- 
pated in the study have acquired genuine 
enthusiasm for its continuation and for the 
dissemination of its import throughout the 
state to aid graduating seniors wherever 
they may be. 


STUDY SHOWS INCREASE IN NURSING STUDENTS 


More students entered schools of professional and practical nursing in 
1954 than in any year since World War II, the Committee on Careers of 
the National League for Nursing has announced. 

Schools of professional nursing in the United States and territories 
admitted 44,930 new students, a 3.7 per cent increase over the 43,327 stu- 
dents admitted in 1953. The 1,141 professional nursing schools reporting 


admissions to the National League for Nursing represent all state-ap- 
proved schools offering three-year diploma or four- to five-year degree 
programs in basic nursing education. 

Although returns from schools of practical nursing are incomplete, re- 
ports indicate that the schools will also show a noticeable increase in the 
number of students admitted in the academic year 1953-1954. A tabula- 
tion of the first 239 returns gave admission of 10,012 students, while for 
the academic year 1952-1953, 215 schools of practical nursing had reported 
admissions totaling 8,543 students. Approximately 100 approved schools 
of practical nursing remained to be heard from when the tabulation of 
1954 figures was made. 

The number of professional nurses now working in the United States 
stands at 389,600. An additional 125,000 practical nurses are licensed. 
The demand for well-prepared nurses, however, continues to outstrip the 
supply of nursing personnel with the result that the need for nurses con- 
tinues to be a problem in the nation’s health services. The goal for 1955 
is for 50,000 new students to enter professional nursing schools and for 
20,000 practical nursing students. 
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Evaluating a Measurement 
Project 


by HENRY WEITZ, ROBERT M. COLVER, and J. ALBERT SOUTHERN 


HE EVALUATION of the effectiveness of 

any testing program must involve not 
only the precision of measurement, but also 
the cost of the project and its influence 
upon the morale of the examinees. In a 
school situation, any testing program which 
provides approximately the same precision 
of measurement at a reduced cost and with 
an improvement in student morale is to be 
preferred to a program which is more ex- 
pensive and which requires the examination 
of a larger number of students who find the 
testing experience distasteful. In many in- 
stances, schools and colleges initiate testing 
programs to secure information which is 
already available to them either in whole or 
in part. 

An example of this kind of testing is to 
be found in the English tests administered 
in many colleges toward the middle or end 
of the student’s program in order to insure 
that all students planning to graduate will 
have an adequate competence in using 
their mother tongue. Duke University 
along with other liberal arts colleges has 
had such a program for a number of years. 

The Junior English Testing Program at 
Duke is administered to all students in the 
Liberal Arts colleges at the beginning of 
their junior year. The tests used include 
the “Mechanics of Expression” and the “Ef- 
fectiveness of Expression” parts of the Co- 
operative English Test and an impromptu 
theme. Students whose scores on these de- 
vices fall below a critical point are required 
to enroll in remedial English composition 
courses. Annually five to six hundred stu- 


Henry Wertz is Director of the Guidance and 
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dents are required to take these tests in 
order to identify the thirty-five to fifty “fail- 
ures.” Not only is this an expensive proce- 
dure, but it also has a deleterious effect on 
student morale. Many students, especially 
English majors arid others who do very well 
in English courses, view the procedure as 
another piece of administrative nonsense. 

In view of the cost and the morale factor, 
it was felt that other means could be de- 
vised to identify the failures with approxi- 
mately the same precision, but at a lower 
cost and with a reduced demoralizing in- 
fluence. It was hypothesized that there 
were simple, inexpensive means available 
by which students with adequate mastery of 
English composition could be identified 
without further testing. 

If a large number of such students could 
be identified (and it was estimated that at 
least half the junior class fell into this cate- 
gory) it would be unnecessary to test them 
with the Junior English Examination. 
This would be more economical for the 
University and would improve the morale of 
the students who could be excused from the 
Examination. 

Several possible means of identifying the 
well-trained student of English were con- 
sidered and two seemed most promising. 
One involved the student's performance in 
English 1 and 2 (the Freshman English 
courses required of all students). The 
other involved the use of the scores ob- 
tained on the Placement Test in English 


They wished to eliminate a costly testing 
program 
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entered Duke as a freshman.! 

A study was made of the 614 Duke Uni- 
versity juniors? who took the Junior Eng- 
lish Examination in October, 1953. This 
group took the tests under the usual regula- 
tions and administrative procedures. After 
the testing was completed and the failures 
identified and remanded to remedial Eng- 
lish, a study was made to determine what 
would have happened if other means of 
selecting the failures had been used. 


Freshman English Performance 


In order to study the relationship between 
Freshman English performance and the 
pass-fail status on the Junior English Ex- 
amination, a simple conversion of course 
letter-grades into numerical equivalents 
was made as follows: A = 3, B= 2,C = 1, 
D = 0, and F = —1. These numerical 
equivalents for English 1 and English 2 
were then added to give a Total Fresh- 
man English Grade. Thus a student re- 
ceiving A’s in both English 1 and 2 would 
have a Total English Grade of 6 and a stu- 
dent receiving an A and a D would have 
a Total English Grade of 3. Students who 
repeated a course were assigned the numeri- 
cal equivalent of the higher grade received. 
This procedure was followed for the 528 
students who completed both English | and 
2 at Duke. 

Taste | shows the Total English Grade 
earned by the 528 students. It further 
shows the Junior English Examination pass- 
fail status of students who took both English 
1 and 2 at Duke in each grade category and 
in each of the special classifications such as 
transfer students, those who completed only 
English 1, and those who completed only 
English 2. (This last category is composed 
of students who had high enough Place- 
ment Test scores to have English | waived.) 

This table reveals that no student with 
a Total English Grade of 3 or more failed 


*This Placement English Test is another form 
of the Cooperative English Test: Mechanics of Ex- 

ession. 

*Although 615 students actually took the tests, 
complete records were available on only 614. 
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administered at the time the student 


TABLE 1 


Junior English Examination—Pass-Fail Status by 
Grade Category and Special Classification 


% of 
Number of Students Group 


Total Freshman Passed Failed Who 
English Grade Total Exam Exam Failed 

6 7 7 0 0.0 

5 26 26 0 0.0 

4 105 105 0 0.0 

3 104 104 0 0.0 

2 200 183 17 8.5 

1 60 52 8 13.3 

0 24 16 8 33.3 

2 1 1 50.0 
Total Regular 

Freshmen 528 494 34 64 

Engl. 2 Only 35 35 0 0.0 

Engi. | Only 4 4 0 0.0 

Transfers 47 43 4 8.5 

Granp ToTAL 614 576 38 62 


the Junior English Examination. Nor did 
any of the 35 students fail whose English 
1 requirement was waived. Thus a total 
of 277 students or over 45 per cent of the 
class were required to take the examination 
without producing a single failure. This 
suggests that it would be possible to ex- 
amine only those students who received a 
Total English Grade of two or less and 
wiiose English | requirement had not been 
waived and still identify all failing students. 

In order to test the validity of this con- 
clusion, an examination was made of the 
English 1 and 2 performance of the 142 
students who had failed the Junior English 
Examination during the four-year period 
1950-1953. In this four-year period 2,802 
students were tested to identify these 142 
failures. If all students with Total Fresh- 
man English Grades of three or better plus 
all students whose English 1 requirement 
had been waived had been excused from the 
Junior English Examination during this 
four-year period, four students who actually 
failed (or slightly under three per cent of 
the failures) would not have been identified. 
Assuming, as in the case of the 1953 Juniors, 
that about 45 per cent of each class either 
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earn a Total Freshman English Grade of 
three or more or are exempt from English 
1, we find that in the four-year period about 
1,260 students were tested to identify these 
four failures.* This seems to be an ex- 
pensive procedure in both money and stu- 
dent morale. 


Placement Test Performance 


A second phase of the study was under- 
taken to determine the degree to which 
Placement Test scores could be used to 
reduce further the number of students 
tested on the Junior English Examination. 
In this phase of the study, only those regular 
students whose Total Freshman English 
Grade was 2 or below were considered. It 
was found that an additional 94 students 
could be exempt from the Junior English 
Examination with a loss in_ precision 
amounting to three failures if a cut-off 
score at the 38th percentile on the Me- 
chanics of Expression placement test were 
used. Thus, if the regulation requiring the 
Junior English Examination stated that 
students who received a Total Freshman 
English Grade of no less than 3 or who re- 
ceived an English Placement Test Score of 
no less than the 38th percentile would be 
exempt from the Junior English Examina- 
tion, slightly over 60 per cent of the class 
would be excused from the Junior Eng- 
lish Examination while only three students 
who might fail the examination would be 
unidentified. 

Another approach to the same problem 
was considered. Here a further analysis 
was made of the grades and scores of those 
200 students who received a Total Fresh- 
man English Grade of 2. This aspect of the 
study revealed that if the regulation stipu- 
lated that all students earning a Total 
Freshman English Grade of no less than 
three, and those students who earned an 
English Grade of 2 and also scored no less 
than the 38th percentile on the English 
Placement Test would be exempt from the 


*Exact data on the Total Freshman English 
Grades of students taking the Examination in 1950- 
1952 were not readily available at the time of this 
study. The assumption, however, seems reasonable. 
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Junior English Examination, 352 students 
or about 58 per cent of the class could be 
excused from the Junior English Examina- 
tion with a loss of only 2 failures unidenti- 
fied. 

It was not possible to validate those two 
principles on samples of students from other 
years because comparable test data were 
not available. 


Summary of Procedures 


Three procedures for exempting students 
from the Junior English Examination were 
considered. These are presented in tabular 
form in Taste 2. It will be noted that 
Procedures II] and III produce results 
which are almost the same. 

Financial Factors 

It is estimated that it cost the University 
$386.40 to administer the 615 Junior Eng- 
lish Examinations in October, 1953. Some 
of the elements which make up this cost 
can be ascertained with precision; others 
can only be estimated. The elements which 
are included in the cost estimate are listed 
in 3. 

On the basis of these cost data, the cost 
per student to administer the Junior Eng- 
lish Examination was estimated to be 
$0.628. Thus, the cost and savings involved 
in each of the procedures listed above, as- 
suming a constant unit cost, would be as 
follows: 


$174.76 
233.80 
221.86 
0.00 


Morale and Motivation Factors 


While the saving of one-half to two- 
thirds the cost of a testing program is an 
important matter in University budgets, it 
is at least equally important to consider 
the possible influences of the introduction 
of one of these procedures upon student 
morale and motivation. 

It is estimated that by excusing about 
half the students from the Junior English 
Examination in accordance with procedures 
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Procedure Cost Savings 
I $211.64 
ul 152.60 

Ill 164.54 
Present $86.40 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Junior English Examination—Exemption Requirements * 


Requirements or 


Exemption 
Total 
Freshman 
English 
Grade 


English 
Placement 
Test 
Scores 


English 


Procedure Grade 


Combination of — 


No. and 
% of 
Class 

Exempt 


Failures 
Failures Not 
Number Identi- Identi- 
Tested fied fied 


Total 
Test 
Score 


ul PR 384 
—or— 


2 and 


277 (45) 
371 (60) 
352 (58) 


337 38 0 
243 35 3 


PR 384 262 36 2 


* In all requirements, students whose English 1 requirement was waived because of high Placement 
Test scores would be excused from the Junior English Examination. 


TABLE 3 


Estimated Cost of Administering the Junior 
English Examination, October 1953 


Item 


Test Booklets 

Answer Sheets 

Pencils 

Objective Test Scoring 
Theme Scoring 
Examiners and Proctors 
Clerical Staff Time 
Miscellaneous 


Cost per student based on 


615 examinees $ 0.628 


suggested on the preceding pages, the Uni- 
versity would provide a regulation which 
would appear more meaningful to the stu- 
dents. At the present time, students who 
have already demonstrated their compe- 
tency in English composition by having 
been excused from English 1 or by having 
received good grades in Freshman English 
are still required to establish their claim 
to literacy. This, as has been frequently 
and strongly expressed by students, borders 
on being nonsense, and tends to rob stu- 
dents of some of the confidence they may 
be inclined to place in the administration 
and instructional staff. 

Another factor which might well be- 
come effective if any of the suggested pro- 
cedures were introduced is an increase in 
motivation on the part of the students to 
attain higher grades in English 1 and 2. 
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The possibility of being excused from the 
Junior English Examination might en- 
courage students to learn more English 
when they are Freshmen. There is, of 
course, the possibility that once these good 
students have demonstrated their composi- 
tion skills in Freshman English, they will 
become careless in their use of the language 
since they will not have the Examination 
before them to motivate them in sophomore 
composition work. While this may be true, 
it should be pointed out that even if the 
suggested procedures are instituted, the 
lower half of the class will still be required 
to take the Junior English Examination. 
Thus, the students who need the motiva- 
tion of the examination most will still have 
it. 


Conclusion 


In an effort to find ways to reduce testing 
costs and increase student morale, a study 
was undertaken of the present procedures 
for measuring competency in English com- 
position at Duke University. Three pro- 
cedures using data already available were 
suggested. It is anticipated that some ac- 
tion along these lines will be undertaken by 
the University. 

The actual study and application of re- 
sults to the specific situation herein de- 
scribed is, of course, of minor consequence. 
This situation is merely illustrative of the 
many situations to which test technicians 
should be applying their skills in evaluat- 
ing measurement projects. 


Cost 

7 $ 39.00 

23.40 | 

7.50 

15.00 

97.50 

$2.50 

5.00 
$386.40 
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LBERT’S TEACHERS in the tenth grade 

were all generally surprised when 

they learned that he had developed into a 

problem case. He was certainly no “natural 

pretzel” that the guidance department 

would have anticipated having to straighten 
out. 

His father owned a prosperous business 
of moderate proportions, and both his 
parents were college graduates. An elder 
brother and two elder sisters had all gone 
through this same high school with excel- 
lent records, so from the standpoint of 
family reputation alone Albert had the in- 
side track from the start. 

But his ninth grade record had been a 
rather dismal one, with absence being the 
number one problem. Out of 182 school 
days, he had been absent 37. A boy who 
had turned in a score of IQ 116 on the Otis 
and a similar record on the Pinter, had the 
following grades at the end of the ninth 
year: Physical education 80, English 70, 
Spelling 85, Algebra 1 85, Civics 75, and 
General Science 65 (70 is passing). As his 
father grimly remarked, “He passed by the 
grace of God.” 

Throughout the ninth grade, Albert had 
shown unmistakable signs of indifference, 
lethargy, and some inner conflict. The fall 
semester of his tenth grade year, the same 
pattern of conduct persisted, with absences 
running close to twenty days at Christmas. 
Albert’s homeroom teacher, seeing a series 
of F’s ahead, talked his case over with the 
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The Case of 
ALBERT WHEELER 


by CEDRIC A. LARSON 


guidance director, and a referral was de- 
cided upon. 

Albert's first session with the guidance 
director could be called successful from the 
standpoint of rapport and lack of tension. 
The guidance specialist, however, felt that 
perhaps faulty reading habits or lack of 
comprehension lay at the bottom of his 
trouble. He checked back to find his per- 
formance on the California Achievement 
Test, and noted that on the basis of 9th 
grade placement had the following scores: 
Reading Vocabulary 8.2, Reading Compre- 
hension 7.4, Arithmetical Reasoning 11.0, 
and Arithmetical Fundamentals 8.8. A bit 
below par on three scores, but hardly 
enough to explain Albert's record. To 
double check this possibility, Albert was 
referred to a reading consultant, who gave 
the student an individual reading inven- 
tory, which placed him as normal and 
above, with comprehension 9.8 plus and 
accuracy 10. 

To make doubly sure he was not over- 
looking anything, the guidance counselor 
had the Differential Aptitude Tests ad- 
ministered to Albert, and found the follow- 
ing significant scores in that battery: Ver- 
bal—80 percentile, Numerical—90 percen- 
tile, Abstract—99 percentile, Mechanical— 
99 percentile, and Clerical—25 percentile. 

At least one thing was certain! The lad 
had potential mental ability well above 
average, and if the trouble that was pro- 
ducing such poor performance could be 
discovered and removed, a high school 
career of great promise could be salvaged. 

After the third or fourth session with 
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Albert, the guidance counselor felt con- 
vinced that an emotional blocking was the 
basis of Albert’s poor record. After some 
thought, the counselor telephoned the 
pupil's father and asked him to come in for 
a conference. The father at first refused, 
giving as his reason that he was too busy, 
but later on agreed to come in for 15 
minutes if it would help to put his boy back 
on the track. 

The father was a well-groomed, con- 
fident appearing man of about 50 years. 
He appeared at first a bit hostile, and said 
he did not like people prying into his 
personal life. When the counselor told 
him the facts about his son’s behavior, he 
agreed that the counselor had done the 
wise thing in calling him in. They agreed 
that Albert should have a thorough physi- 
cal examination, and two days later the 
family physician gave him a careful going 
over, but found nothing wrong whatever. 

The lad now began to take the counselor 
a bit into his confidence: “You know, Mr. 
Stevens, sometimes I hate my father and 
then I feel awful about it.” The boy talked 
frequently about his mother, and apparent 
conflicts at home. 

Finally the mother was called in for an 
interview with the counselor. She came 
without urging, and proved to be a kindly, 
but highly over-solicitous lady of about 50, 
who could not bring herself to face the 
approaching maturity of “her baby.” 

It appeared, from adroit questioning, 
that it was his mother who would let the 
boy remain at home if he merely com- 
plained of his stomach being upset, or 
vaguely referred to a headache. “Mother, 
I feel sick today, I'd like to stay home,” 
was about all he had to say to get his mother 
to agree. 

Finally the counselor met both the par- 
ents alone and through skillful handling 
managed to get at the real basis of the lad’s 
conflict. The father had cherished an in- 
tense desire for his first-born and oldest 
boy to become an engineer, and follow in 
his father’s steps. The elder boy had no 
interest in this field, and when out of high 
school had gone into the Air Force, where 
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he apparently was quite happy and making 
a career for himself. 

So the father had decided that the 
younger son must be the engineer, come 
what may. Albert had for some reason 
rebelled, like his brother, at engineering 
as a profession. This had led the father to 
show signs of rejecting the lad at home, 
which had in turn infuriated the mother 
and produced a negative reaction in the 
boy, who felt that no matter how hard he 
tried to make good in a non-engineering 
field, it would be of no use as far as his 
father was concerned. 

There were other problems at home, 
which tended to keep the father and mother 
at emotional antipodes, and the case of Al- 
bert’s status only added fuel to the fire. 

After some thought, the guidance depart- 
ment felt this whole problem should be 
referred to the Family Service Association, 
a quasi-official agency to iron out problems 
of this type, when they threatened to dis- 
rupt the family. The parents, and es- 
pecially the father, were at first loathe to 
accept the referral, but when the counselor 
of the high school pointed out that their 
boy’s entire future might hinge on it, they 


The counselors of the Family Service 
Association were equipped to deal with 
problems on an adult level, and sometimes 
their specialists would meet the parents 
together, sometimes singly, and sometimes 
with the boy present. Over a period of 
weeks they finally got the father to the 
point where he was willing to let Albert 
choose his own career, even though non- 
engineering, and a closer relationship was 
created between father and son, by some 
carefully planned fishing and hiking trips 
together, which the father had previously 
claimed to be too busy to do. 

The mother was at the same time tactfully 
and firmly made to realize that she was 
harming Albert by pampering him and giv- 
ing in to his wishes, so she adopted a firmer 
and much less possessive attitude toward 
him, realizing his success in high school was 
at stake. If Albert showed signs of wanting 
to stay at home, she would not hear of it, 
and bundled him off to school. 
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At the same time, Albert was dealt with 
by the guidance counselor, who pointed out 
that he should mix more with boys and 
girls of his own age, and try to socialize. 
Albert was a nice appearing boy, and when 
he made half an effort to make friends, he 
found his classmates responded readily. 

During all this counseling, Albert's at- 
tendance showed the following pattern: 


attendance; third 3 weeks—few absences; 
last three weeks—no absences at all. After 
a few sessions with the reading consultant, 
Albert learned to concentrate better, and 
all indications are that he will finish his 
sophomore year with an average between 
85 and 90, but most important of all, under- 
standing and sympathetic parents, and a 


removal of the emotional blocking that was 


First 3 weeks—no change, many absences; 
vitiating his progress in the past. 


next 3 weeks—a marked improvement in 


TEACH OR WASH CARS? 


We welcome Mayor Wagner’s announcement that a salary rise is in the 
making for New York City’s public school teachers. But before the Mayor 
and the Board of Estimate make up their minds too firmly on the size 
of this increase we hope they will take the trouble to sound out the 
opinion of responsible citizens, including business men and others inter- 
ested in education. 

It happened that, in the same issue of this newspaper that carried the 


news of the Mayor's decision, a news story appeared about a threatened 
strike in Manhattan and Bronx garages. Wages of employees in these 
garages are now $65.99 a week for floor men and $72.35 for washers. 
The union is asking a 10-cent-an-hour increase and other benefits. A 
starting teacher with a college degree gets $66 a week in New York's 
public schools, or less than a car washer. 

A starting teacher, with a college education and other professional 
training, but not yet a master’s degree, gets $18 less per week than a 
starting Sanitation Department worker who sweeps streets, drives a truck, 
or loads garbage. The Sanitation man’s pay starts at $84 a week. 

Take-home pay for the beginning unmarried teacher can be as little 
as $2,417 a year, or $46 a week, after federal tax and pension deductions. 
The United States Labor Department has just reported that in December 
the average factory worker with no dependents had take-home pay of 
$61.36 a week after deductions. 

We contend that there is something wrong with society's scale of values 
when this situation exists, and that it calls for correction.—Editorial, New 
York Times, January 26, 1955. 
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1955 Convention Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
April 3-7, 1955, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Iillinois 
THEME: GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORK IN A DYNAMIC SOCIETY 
Registration Begins 3:00 P.M. Sunday, April 3 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Sunday, April 3 


9:00 A.M, Executive Council Meeting (All Day) 
7:00 P.M. Professional Committee Meetings 

1. Activities—Business 

Presiding: Wtttarp W. University of Utah 

2. Community Organization of Guidance—Open Meeting 
Topic: Community Organization at the Grass Roots 
Presiding: Ottve K. Bannister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland 
Development— Business 
Presiding: Leonarp M. MILLeR 
Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification 
Presiding: Cortie, of Kansas 
Research Awards 
Presiding: Mitton Scuweser, New York University 
Bureau 

esiding: Doris McGarrey, Nebraska City Public Schools 

Study of Nominating Procedures 
Presiding: Don Herrmann, William and Mary College 
Second Yearbook 
Presiding: Grorce A. Pierson, Queens College 


7:00 P.M. Special Interest Group Seminars 

1. City Directors of Guidance (Also meet at 1:30 P.M.) 
Presiding: Kenneta W. Lunp, Chicago Public Schools 

2. College Student Personnel Administrators 

3. Counseling Agency Administrators (Also meet at 9:00 A.M.) 
Presiding: Grorce S. Speer, Illinois Institute of Technology 

4. Professors of Guidance and Counselor Trainers 

5. Elementary School Counselors 


Monday, April 4 


9:00 A.M. Coffee Hour 
10:30 A.M. Opening Meeting 

Presiding: Donawp E. Krrcn, President APGA 

Keynote Speaker: GARDNER Murpuy, Menninger Clinic 
11:50 A.M. APGA Radio and Television Committee—Business Meeting 
Presiding: Carrie R. Lost, Newark Board of Education 


1:30 P.M. APGA Delegate Assembly 
Presiding: Donavp E. Krrcn 


4:30 P.M. Student Interest Groups 
Presiding: Ruta O. McCarn, The University of Chicago 


4:30 P.M. Convention Social Hour 
8:00 P.M. APGA Executive Council Meeting 
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Tuesday, April 5 


1:30 P.M. APGA Publications—Open Meeting 
Presiding: B. Pepinsxy, Ohio State University 


4:30 P.M. Convention Social Hour 


6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Presiding: E. Krrcu 


1:30 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
Presiding: Donavp E. Kitcu 


4:30 P.M. Conventional Social Hour 


8:00 P.M. Special Interest Group Seminars (Continuation of Sunday Evening Groups) 


Thursday, April 7 
9:00 A.M. Executive Council Meeting, Old and New Councils (All Day) 
8:00 P.M. Executive Council Meeting (New Council) 


Friday, April 8 
9:00 A.M. Executive Council Meeting 


Division 1: AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Program Chairman: Catuerine M. Norturup, University of Denver 
Theme: Student Personnel Services a Part of the Educational Process 


Sunday, April 3 
7:00 P.M. Executive Council 


Monday, April 4 
12:00 M. Luncheon 


1:30 P.M. General Session 
Presiding: Gorpvon ANDERSON, University of Texas, President ACPA 


3:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1. The Measurement of Attitudes and Values 
Presiding: J. Homes, Redlands University 

2. Advances in the Practicum Training of Counselors 
Presiding: E. J. SHosen, Teachers College, Columbia Universi 

3. Relationship Between Personnel Facilities and the Activities 
Presiding: Maroaret B. Fisner, University of Buffalo 

4. Selecting a Test Battery for Choosing a Field of Academic Concentration 
Presiding: Ravpu Bervte, University of Minnesota 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (with NVGA) 


8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1, Off Campus Housing, a Responsibility of Student Personnel 
Presiding: Everetr Waker, Evansville College 

2. Roles, Functions and Titles of Personnel Workers 
Presiding: Water F. Jounson, Michigan State College 

3. The Educational Implications of Withdrawals, Failures and Drop-outs 
Presiding: Artuur A. Hrrcucock, University of Nebraska 

4. The Aims and ~~ of the Freshman Week Orientation Program 
Presiding: Leona Wise Jones, Denison University 
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Tuesday, April 5 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Gorvon ANnvERSON, University of Texas, President, ACPA 


10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 
1. Integrating Academic and Personnel Dualism 
Presiding: Tuomas Surewssury, Hofstra College 
2. Demonstration of Group Therapy 
Presiding: Wavrer Lirton, University of Illinois 
3. Types of Pre-College Counseling 
Presiding: Exizasetu Hartsnorn, New Haven State Teacher’s College 
4. Inter-Disciplinary Cooperation in Life Adjustment 
Presiding: Herroip, Teacher’s College, Columbia University 


1:30 P.M. College Section Meetings 
1. Junior Colleges 

esiding: 1. Ace Grirrrrn, Eastern Arizona Junior College 
Metropolitan or Urban College or University (Under 3000) 
Presiding: Rosert B. Kamm, Drake University 
Metropolitan or Urban University or College (Over 3000) 
Presiding: Georce A. Prerson, Queens College 
Resident College or University (Under 3000) 
Presiding: Donacp E. Swanson, Hamline University 
Resident College or University (Over 3000) 
Presiding: +C.irrorp Houston, Colorado University 


Wednesday, April 6 


9:00 A.M. Section Meetings 
1. Present Practices in Counseling Discipline Cases 
Presiding: LaVerne F. SNoxet, University of Minnesota 
2. Counselors, Faculty, and Housing Personnel—A Team 
Presiding: Les Carin, Central Michigan College of Education 
3. Faculty Counselors and Their In-service Trainin 
Presiding: Earu A. Kore, East Texas State Teacher’s College 
4. Student Participation in College Administration 
Presiding: Paut MacMiunn, University of Oklahoma 


10:30 A.M. General Session 
Presiding: Rosert Suarrer, Indiana University College Presidents’ Panel 


1:30 P.M. Free for Majority of Members 
Tape Recordings 

Consultations with Leaders in Guidance and Personnel Work 

4:00 P.M. Graduate Student Social Hour 


8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 

1. Approaches to Student Personnel Program Evaluation and Appraisal 

Presiding: Eunice Hivton, Syracuse University - 

2. Studies of Behavior in Human Relations Education 
Presiding: Joun Forp, Fels Group Dynamic Center 
Cc tions and Interpersonal Relations in Student Personne! Administration 
Presiding: Danter D. Fever, University of Denver 
4. Personal and Vocational Values of Work Study Programs 
Presiding: Samue. Baskin, Antioch College 


Thursday, April 7 


9:00 A.M. General Session 
Presiding: E.H. Hopxims, Washington University 
Topic: Report from American Council on Education Commission on Student Persofnel 
aker: Avpert C. Jacoss, Trinity Coll 
opic: The Future of Student eemane) Gerviets in the Educational Process 
Speaker: Harry Carman, Columbia College, Columbia University 


11:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Harowp B. Pepiwsxy, Ohio State University, President-Elect, ACPA 
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Division 2: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS 
AND COUNSELOR TRAINERS 


Program Chairmen: Raymonp N. Hartcn, Michigan State College, and C. A. Micuetman, Illinois Board of 
Vocational Education 


Friday, April 1 
9:00 A.M. Preconvention Workshop (All Day) 


Saturday, April 2 
9:00 A.M. Preconvention Workshop (All Day) 


Monday, April 4 


1:30 P.M. General Session 
Topic: What Is the Role of Guidance Services in the Elementary Schools? 


6:30 P.M. Dinner 


Tuesday, April 5 


10:30 A.M. General Session 
Topic: The Vocational Rehabilitation Counseling Program 


Wednesday, April 6 


9:00 A.M. General Session—Business Meeting 
Presiding: Rotanpv G. Ross, Iowa Department of Public Instruction, President, NAGSCT 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (with ASCA, SPATE and WPI) 


Division 3: NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Program Chairman: Satvatore G. DiMicuaet, National Association for Retarded Children 


Monday, April 4 


1:30 P.M. General Session ' 
Presiding: Savtvatore G. DiMicuaet, National Association for Retarded Children 
Topic: How Men Acquire Skill—in School, Armed Services and Industry (Recommendations of National 
anpower Council) 
Speaker: Ginsperc, Columbia 
iscussants: Joun W. Gustap, University of Maryland, and others 


3:00 P.M. Interest Section Program Meetings 
1. Older Workers 
Presiding: EvizaBeTH BrecKENRIDGE, Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Topic: How Can Industry Afford to Hire the Worker Over 45? 
Speaker: To be announced 
Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 
Topic: Recently Completed Research in Vocational Rehabilitation 
Co-Chairmen: James F. Garrett, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and Eart T. 
Department of Labor 
Military Personnel 
= Research Activities and Needs Which Influence the Broadening of the Frontier of Military 


ing 
A Symposium 
Veterans 
Chairman: W. Barnette, University of Buffalo 
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Women 

Presiding: Emacy Cuerventk, University of Wisconsin 

Topic: 1954 Women College Graduates 

Speaker: Inxe, Department of Labor 

Committee Consultants: Katuryn Horpwoop, Ohio State University; Eunice Roserts, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Dororuy M. Sarru, Oberlin College; Potty Weaver, Mademoiselle 


6. The Gifted 
Chairman: Mazte WaGner, New York State Teachers College 
7. Youth 


Topic: Helping the Young Worker to Progress in the Job ; : 
Co-Chairmen: A. Jounson, Department of Labor, and MARGARET AnpREws, Minneapolis 
Public Schools 


8. Mentally Retarded 
Chairman: CHarves A. Gampert, Niagara Falls Board of Education 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (with ACPA) 


8:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
Presiding: P. Froenzicn, University of California, President, NVGA 


Tuesday, April 5 


9:00 A.M. Interest Section Workshops 
1. Older Workers 
Topic: What’s Wrong With Industry’s Retirement Policies? 
Presiding: Wicrrep G. Scott, National Employment Service of Canada 
2. Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 
' Topic: Developing Personnel Resources in the Vocational Rehabilitation Disciplines 
3. Military Personnel 
Topic: ‘Broadening of Frontiers of Counseling Through Increased Cooperation of the Armed Services 
and Educational Institutions 
4. Veterans 
5. Women 
Topic: Implications of the 1954 Report for Continuing Study and Other Research Needed 
Presiding: Eunice Roserts, Indiana University 
6. The Gifted 
7. Youth 
Topic: Helping Young Workers on the Job 
Presiding: MarGaret E. Anprews, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Part 1: 9:00-10:30 
Leader: Joun Kincston, Motorola, Inc., Chicago 
Topic: What are the young worker’s problems in adjusting to a work situation and the supervisor’s 
problems in helping him? (Demonstration by Mr. Kingston and associates on how these problems 
are presented to Motorola supervisors and how they are dealt with.) 
Discussants: Donacp BrieLcanp, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, CarL 
BRAND, Washburne Trade School, Chicago; Wiiuiam C. Reicu, Bureau of Counseling Services, 
Chicago Public Schools. 
General Discussion 
Recorder: Jeanette W. Hoox, Department of Education, Baltimore 
Part 2: 10:40-12:00 
Leader: Exizazetu S. Jonnson, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor 
Topic: Helping the supervisor develop skills in dealing with = apy workers 
Panel: Joun Kinoston, Motorola, Inc. (manufacturing); 1LLaRD B. Hitt, Purdue University, 
Lafayette 


8. Mentally Retarded 


12:00 M. Luncheon 
Presiding: Mary Drucker, Ohio Department of Education 
President’s Address: Ciirrorp P. Froenuicn, University of California 
1:30 P.M. Functional Section Workshops 


1. Occupational Research 
Chairman: CHaries Morris, Teachers College, Columbia University 
2. Group Methods in Occupational Information 
a ae Rosert Hoprocx, New York University, and Davi Newron, City College of New 
ork 
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Placement and Follow-Up 

Co-Chairmen: GorDoN Community Consolidated Schools, Evanston, Illinois, and Joun B. 
Betuea, Jr., Alabama Department of Industrial Relations 

Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 

Chairman: Raymonp Hummet, 52 Association 

Vocational Counseling 

Topic: Newer Practices in Vocational Counseling 

Presiding: Ropert J. Dariinc, Delaware Department of Public Instruction 

Pre-College Counseling for High School Juniors and Seniors, Cuartes W. McCracken, Alleghany 
College 

Cleveland Careers, Heten Ranpatt, Occupational Planning Committee of Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland 

Student Readiness—Lightening the Counselor’s Load, Joun Morrorp, William Penn High School, 
New Castle, Delaware 

Special Form for Use of the GATB, Part IV of the D.O.T. — Kuder Preference Record in the USES. 
Donavp C. Arno.p, Department of Labor, Kansas City, Missouri 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Chairman: Joun S. Cuartton, Delaware Department of Public Instruction 

Film: Career—Medical Technologist 

Business and Industrial Personnel 

Chairman: Rosert L. B. Roesste, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 

Rural Guidance Services 

Chairman: Ravpu Roperts, University of Alabama 


Wednesday, April 6 


9:00 A.M. Functional Section Program Meetings 

1, Occupational Research 
Group Methods in Occupational Information 
Placement and Follow-Up 
Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Vocational Counseling 
Topic: Recently on Research in Vocational Counseling 
Presiding: Mitprep Peters, Wayne University 
The Counseling Function, Rosert Catuis, University of Missouri 
Career Pattern Study, J. P. Jorpaan, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Group Therapy and Group Guidance, Water M. Lirron, University of Illinois 
Selection and Training of Vocational Counselors, Epnwarp Cc. Roeser, University of Michigan 
Audio-Visual Methods 
Business and Industrial Personnel 


Rural Guidance Services 


10:30 A.M. Functional Section Business Meetings 
Occupational Research 
Presiding: CHartes Morris, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Group Methods in Occupational Information 
Presiding: Ropert Hoppocx, New York University 
Placement and Follow-Up 
Presiding: Joun Betuea, Alabama State Employment Service 
Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
Presiding: Raymonp Humme., 52 Association 
Vocational Counseling 
Presiding: Joun en Michigan State Employment Service 
Audio-Visual 
Presiding: Joun Cuariton, Delaware Department of Public Instruction 
Business and Industrial Personnel 
Presiding: Rosert L. B. Rogsste, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Rural Guidance Services 
Presiding: Giyn Morris, Lewis County, New York 


1:30 P.M. Interest Section Business Meetings 


1. Older Workers 
Presiding: Wttrrep G. Scott, National Employment Service of Canada 


2. d Emotionally 
Presiding: Eant T. of Labor 
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Military Personnel 
Presiding: Grorce D. Price, Department of the Navy 


4. Veterans 
Presiding: W. Leste Barnette, University of Buffalo 


Women 
Presiding: Cuervenik, University of Wisconsin 


The Gifted 
Presiding: Leona Bucuwa op, Baltimore Department of Education 


5 
6. 
7. Youth 
8. 


Presiding: Marcaret E. Anprews, Minneapolis Public Schools 


Mentally Retarded 
Presiding: Cuarves A. GamBert, Niagara Falls Board of Education 


3:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly 
Presiding: P. Froenuicn, University of California, President, NVGA 


4 


6:30 P.M. Open Meetings 


1. Membership Committee 
Presiding: r C. Davis, New Rochelle Public Schools 


2. Publication Policies 
Presiding: Epwarp Roeser, University of Michigan 
8:00 P.M. General Session 


Topic: Recent Research and New Program Developments in Guidance—a Summary of Reports of the 
nterest and Functional Sections 


Thursday, April 7 


9:00 A.M. General Session 

Topic: Vitalizing Occupational Information for Local Community Use 

Presiding: Avsert S. Toompson, Teachers College, Columbia University 

10:30 A.M. General Session 
Topic: Administrative Practice and Problems of a in Large Guidance Programs 
Speakers: Morris Krucman, Board of Education, New York City, and others 

12:00 M. Luncheon 

Topic: Employment of the Older Worker 


1:30 P.M. Board of Trustees 


Division 4: STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Program Chairman: Co t.ins W. Burnett, Ohio State University 


Sunday, April 3 


8:30 P.M. Executive Committee Meeting 
Presiding: Jacx Suaw, Colorado State College of Education, President, SPATE 


Monday, April 4 


1:30 P.M. General Session 


Presiding: Paut Kexso, Iowa State Teachers College 
Topic: Needed Research in Teacher Education 
Participants: Grorce E. Hur, Ohio University; Harry Puetps, Ohio State University, and others 


3:00 P.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: Jack Suaw, Colorado State College of Education, President, SPATE 
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Tuesday, April 5 


9:00 A.M. General Session 
Presiding: Exvizasetu HartsHorn, New Haven State Teachers Coll 
Topic: Report On a Study of Admission and Retention Practices in Colleges and University Programs 
of Teacher Education 
Speaker: Rutu Strout, Kansas State Teachers Association 
Participants: Rosert Strip.inc, University of Florida; RALPH Iverson, Stout Institute; Paut BuLcer, 
Columbia University; Gerrirz, Kansas State College 


12:00 M. Luncheon 


Presiding: Covxins W. Burnett, Ohio State University 
Topic: The Role of Teacher Education in Developing Attitudes of Good Citizenship 
Speaker: James Russet, Teachers College, Columbia University 


3:00 P.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with ASCA) 


Presiding: +Ww..1aM Epson, University of Minnesota 
Topic: Problems of Student Organizations in High School and College 
Participants: To be announced 


Wednesday, April 6 


9:00 A.M. General Session 


Topic: Orientation or Introductory Courses in Teacher Education 

Presiding: Grorce H. Hituiarp, Western Michigan College of Education 

Participants: Rosert Ricuey, Indiana University; Onsen, University of Illinois; E. 
Ducan, University of Minnesota 


1:30 P.M. General Session 


Topic: Teacher Education for the Exceptional Child 
Presiding: Frances A. Mutien, Chicago Public Schools 


4:30 P.M. Conventional Social Hour (with ASCA, NAGSCT, and WPI) 


Division 5: AMERICAN SCHOOL COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION 


Program Chairman: BLaNncue B. Pautson, Chicago Public Schools 


Monday, April 4 
9:00 A.M. Board of Governors 


Tuesday, April 5 
9:00 A.M. Business Meeting 
Presiding: T. J. Kuemmervein, Milwaukee Public Schools, President, ASCA 


10:30 A.M. General Session 
Topic: Working With Teachers and Working With Parents 
Speakers: Merrie Ontsen, University of Illinois; Heten Ross, Institute for Psychoanalysis 


3:00 P.M. General Session (With SPATE) 
Topic: Problems of Student Organizations in High School and College 
Presiding: Wiui1am Epson, University of Minnesota 


Wednesday, April 6 


1:30 P.M. General Session 


Topic: Skills for “Short Contact” Counseling 
Presiding: S. A. Hamrin, Northwestern University 
Speakers: Micron Scuweser, New York University; Rosatre Wattz, Santa Monica Public Schools 


4:30 P.M. Social Hour (with NAGSCT, SPATE and WPI) 
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Thursday, April 7 
1:30 P.M. Board of Governors 


ALTRUSA INTERNATIONAL 


P. Wiiutams, Executive Secretary 


Dinner, April 6, 6:30 P.M., Chi Bar Association, 29 South La Salle Street. Make 
reservations at Altrusa Internati Headquarters, 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


4, Illinois 


WESTERN PERSONNEL INSTITUTE 
He en Fisk, Executive Director 
Luncheon, Wednesday, April 6, 12:00 M. 


Meetings of Other Groups 


ILLINOIS GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Breakfast, Tuesday, April 5, 7:30 A.M. Presiding: Gary L. Mitis, Glenbrook Township 
High School, Northbrook, Illinois 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
Breakfast 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, ALUMNI AND FRIENDS 


Luncheon sponsored by the Department of Guidance 


CONVENTION PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Employers of Personnel and Guidance Workers: 
Applicants for Personnel and Guidance Jobs: 
Use the Placement Service at the APGA Convention in Chicago. 


April 4-7, 1955 Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Pre-Convention Registration Convention Placement Center 

Employers and a are advised to The Placement Center will occupy three 
register with the APGA Headquarters Place- rooms on the fifth floor of the Conrad Hilton 
ment Office, 1534 “O” Street N. W., Washing- Hotel. Interviewing rooms will be available. 
ton 5, D. C., at least 10 days before the The Placement Center will be open during 
Convention. Material received in advance the following hours: 
will be made available for review by — Monday, April 4, 11:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
priate persons on the opening day of - Tuesday, April 5, 9:00 a.m.—5:00 p.m. 
vention. Registration and job order forms Wednesday, April 6, 9:00 a.m—5:00 P.M. 
will be supplied upon request. Thursday, April 7, 9:00 a.m—1:00 p.m. 


Frances M. Camp, State University of Iowa, is the Convention Placement Chairman. The 


Center will be operated by experienced placement personnel. 
Candidates must be members of APGA in attendance at the Convention, and employers must 


have a representative for interviews at the Convention. 
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letters from 


OUR READERS 


Vocational Guidance in Germany 
To the Editor: 

I think the article on testing by Froehlich and 
Davis gives an adequate description of the situation 
over here. 

The criticism of Mr. Schindler regarding the 
Froehlich and Davis article on vocational guidance 
overlooks one thing: Though it is true that the 
Arbeitsamt is charged with the duty of vocational 
guidance there is no legal provision to prevent the 
schools and the teachers from doing vocational 
councelling for their students. In fact, it is done in 
many cases in an informal way. Mr. Schindler 
seems to think more especially of vocational place- 
ment. This, indeed, is the business of the Arbeit- 
samt. 

My personal opinion on the work that American 
experts in guidance have done over here with 
teachers is this: it has done much good in calling 
the attention of teachers to the necessity of guidance, 
not only vocational, but educational guidance in 
general. As to the vocational guidance given by the 
Arbeitsamt the stenographic report you have re- 
printed in your article shows clearly now "per: 
ficial it is, and the reasons you give for this state of 
things are quite correct. 

Another point is this: Mr. Schindler says that 
guidance work for university students by the uni- 
versity was started in 1904 at Berlin—which may be 
true, but does not seem to contradict your statement 
that a councelor for such work was appointed for 
the first time at Hamburg University in 1952. As 
far as I know, this was indeed the first occasion that 
somebody was appointed for this purpose by a 
university. 

Proressor Erich 
Hohschule Fiir Internationale 
Padagogische Forschung 


To the Editor: 

I have read with great interest both of the articles 
on vocational guidance in Germany which were 
published in the April, 1953, and January, 1954 
issues of The Personnel and Guidance Journal. 
Both articles in a thorough and intuitive fashion, 
from different points of view, take exception to the 
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conditions in Germany. Because of their critical 
disposition, they are especially rich in conclusions, 
and from the viewpoint of a German pedagogue 
there would be nothing to be added to this well in- 
formed report if in the last article Dr. Schindler 
had not made some pessimistic and resigning infer- 
ences which appear to me to be unjustified. 

Dr. Schindler, in opposition to Drs. Davis and 
Froehlich, does not believe that vocational guidance 
in Germany could be improved by reenforcing the 
pedagogical influences. He considers it supereroga- 
tion when German teachers are touched upon in 
connection with vocational guidance questions be- 
cause these questions fall entirely within the com- 
petence of the Labor Offices, and because teachers— 
captivated by the traditional concepts of their land, 
and therewith satisfied only to “play an auxiliary 
role’—want to change absolutely nothing in extant 
circumstances which they consider good. Above 
and beyond this, Dr. Schindler's pessimism seems 
also to amount entirely to opposition rather than 
furtherance in the international exchange of 
thought. At the very least, it seems suitable to him 
to urge on doubt. 

I shall, however, in opposition to this in no way 
pledge myself to rose-red optimism. But it appears 
to me that Dr. Schindler cannot completely see the 
present situation in Germany with its social and 
cultural-political currents and probabilities. It is, 
therefore, advantageous to clearly define the points 
of view from which the two reports arrived at their 
different attitudes. Dr. Schindler props his opinion 
principally on the development of legal adjustment 
in Germany. Drs. Davis and Froehlich analyze and 
judge that which they have seen by contrivance or 
experienced in specific individual instances. This 
they did as attentive observers in vocational guidance 
in the Labor Offices, in schools, and in high schools. 

Vocational guidance, states Dr. Schindler, is up to 
the Labor Office and not up to the schools. One 
must therefore, cleave exclusively to the Labor 
Offices if one does not want to get everything 
thoroughly mixed up. Is this correct? It is valid 
if one considers official directives alone; and it is 
valid so far in vocational guidance as when a per- 
son sees one solitary document shortly before the 
“vocational decision,” which, actually quite a num- 
ber of Germans still do. But this opinion is no 
longer valid if one understands vocational guidance 
in a comprehensive sense, and does not visualize 
the matter as disposed of with a three minute inter- 
view with the school graduate at the Labor Office. 
This concept of vocational guidance—as a long 
term educational process—is not as well propa- 
gated as could be, but it is present and is growing. 
One must, therefore, advance and strengthen it. 
There are apparently numerous German teachers 
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who refuse this pedagogical task and content them- 
selves “to keep the personal record cards of pupils 
with observations on the part of the teachers as to 
character, traits, family background, school achieve- 
ments,” etc. There are just as many, however, who 
first feel their function as class instructor fulfilled 
when they have entrenched themselves much more 
firmly in the (true) sense of vocational guidance. 
This, indeed, does not transpire within the frame- 
work of an extant special organization within the 
school, but also there is no organizational obstacle 
to such installation or activity on the parts of the 
teachers during the school years. 

In various German states (for example: in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Hesse among others) an additional “ninth 
school year” has been introduced after the eight- 
year-compulsory-education-time. The specific task 
relegated to this ninth year is expressly that of 
“vocational ascertainment.” One can be of the 
opinion that this “ninth year” is not commensurate 
with the task—that preferably no definite year can 
be set aside for this task, but one cannot deny that 
a strong current is present in German public instruc- 
tion in which the task of vocational guidance is 
seen and in which its realization is sought accord- 
ing to new and perfected forms. 

Dr. Schindler suggests that so long as the present 
valid, legal regulations are in force, the best inten- 
tions of the instructor are powerless. I do not want 
to underestimate the legal factor or bureaucracy, 
but would it be entirely impossible for the Labor 
Offices and schools to take up the task at hand in 
common and mutual recognition and furtherance? 
The splitting up of this work—not its one-sided 
consignment to the Labor Offices—is for once sug- 
gested; me can put up with it and nevertheless 
attempt to build up a vocational guidance of genu- 
ine character. 

Cooperation with the Labor Offices can have its 
benefits as well. In conjunction with this one has 
only to decide to direct his view toward the future 
and less to the past. Then the traditional “under- 
lying philosophy”—“to serve the individual and the 
nation as a whole” does not need to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle for each progressive develop- 
ment. Certainly the assignation of vocational guid- 
ance to the Labor Offices is an expression of the 
conviction that vocational steering can be utilized as 
“one of the most important and effective means of 
influencing and regulating the labor market.” This 
conviction has been represented with varying vigour 
by various vocational advisors at various times. 
One cannot, however, consider the present presi- 
dents of the Labor Offices and the heads of their 
vocational guidance posts as simply labor-market- 
regulators who “plot against!” the youth according 
to the demands of the economy. Finally we have 
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to deal with living human beings every day, and 
each day shows them that the official regulations can 
only remain effective for a long time if they are 
suited to the realities of a dynamic economy. They 
also know that good economic performance can be 
attained in only those instances in which the indi- 
vidual human is capable of doing the work in which 
he participates fully and to (or for) which he has 
found himself prepared through personal decision. 
Furthermore, today, one can claim as support for 
German conditions that in vocational guidance of 
youth the welfare and contentment of the indi- 
vidual unquestionably stands in first order and is 
decisive. That the state is there for the human and 
not the human for the sake of the state cannot be 
doubted. It is not true, that a system pitted against 
democratic thought, saturated with old tradition, 
infested with practitioners of totalitarian state 
leadership has held immovable sway. On the con- 
trary, development is in progress. 

It would be very regrettable if the hopefully be- 
gun international exchange of thought on educa- 
tional problems would trickle away. Naturally, he 
who believes that he can carry over into other 
conditions of another land that which has been 
tried and proven in his own land might well experi- 
ence disappointment. He does not need to wonder 
if he is misunderstood. If we see the mutual 
educational problems and their diverse setting, and 
if we analyze the multifarious solutions that they 
have found in their various countries, so will our 
capacity to master our own tasks in reciprocal 
orientation grow. It is in its entirety a German 
educational problem in which the teacher must con- 
cern himself and take interest in an entrenched and 
far reaching vocational guidance centered upon the 
individual. With exact comparison to the American 
vocational system our schools have already adopted 
many insights and stimuli. If we do not give up 
hope, the educationalization of German vocational 
guidance will develop step by step. It will ema- 
nate from the teachers and be effected principally 
by them. 

ProFessor A. SCHWARZLOSE 
Berlin Pedagogical Institute. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


On what basis does the law respect individ- 
ual religious scruples? 


Upon arrival in the United States, the 
M——s, Mohammedans by faith, entered 
their daughter in the local public school. 
Subsequently, the authorities, suspicious 
of the child’s regular Friday absences, in- 
vestigated and discovered that, Fridays 
being their holy day, the M——s were pur- 
posely keeping her at home. The state 
promptly sued the parents for non-com- 
pliance with its compulsory attendance 
statutes. 


by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


“They could,” claimed the state’s attor- 
ney, “have selected a school whose program 
is adapted to their beliefs. Since, instead, 
they chose the public schools, they are 
bound to observe its attendance ordinances 
“in toto,” not merely whatever part suits 
their fancy.” 

“We refuse,” replied the M——s, “to obey 
regulations which patently violate our ab- 
solute right of religious liberty and our pre- 
rogative of directing our child's life ac- 
cording to our religious precepts.” 

What's your verdict? Has the state un- 
duly exercised its police powers? 


Decision: The court held for the state, 
arguing that since religious freedom com- 
prises an absolute right of belief, but only 
a limited right to act, the state, as parens 
patriae, may legally prescribe whatever 
limits to action are consonant with public 
welfare. (Based on a Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court decision.") 
Implications: Careful examination of 
many apparently contradictory decisions on 
this point reveal, however, that states do 
respect the constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of individual dissenters when the 
element of good intention is present. Con- 
trast this case, for example, with the numer- 
ous decisions sustaining the rights of 
Jehovah's Witnesses who refused to salute 
the flag.2 Where the M——s made no 
honest attempt to obey the statutes or seek 
permissible alternatives, but rather flouted 
laws enacted for all, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
though objecting to the flag-salute practice, 
had, nevertheless, generally endeavored in 
good faith to send their children to school. 
The courts similarly safeguard the rights 


“Commonwealth v. Bey (166 Pa. Super. 136, 70 


A 2d 693). 
2West Virginia State Board of Education v. 


Barnette, 319 U. S. 624 (1943), plus several state 
court decisions. 
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of religious groups (e.g., validation of “re- 
leased time” programs) and the states as 
employers (e.g., banning religious garb 
from classrooms). Tieszen effectively de- 
scribes how this three-way check-and-bal- 
ance system ensures freedom of religion 
without including freedom from religion.® 
As persons vitally concerned with the moral 
guidance of youth, we can only applaud 
such a tenet, which guarantees for our cur- 
ricular and character education programs 
the continued inclusion of those spiritual 
influences so necessary to the over-all edu- 
cation of the “whole” person. We should 
remember however, that we will only 
jeopardize our programs if, through ignor- 
ance of constitutionally imposed limita- 
tions, we allow these influences to acquire 
an evangelistic tenor. 

Finally, is it not our responsibility to 
utilize our legal knowledge to prevent need- 
less litigation? For instance, had the M——s 
been fully apprised of their legal rights by 
some school authority before their child was 
enrolled, would this case have necessarily 
occurred? 

*D. W. Tieszen, “Legal Concepts Concerning 
Religious Influences in Public Education”, Teachers 
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You Might Like to Read... 


“IF EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY is a dull, 
uninspiring experience, how can we have 
any assurance that these same youth will 
suddenly catch fire and be boosters for de- 
mocracy in adult life. They challenge us 
at every turn: to give them an education 
that has meaning—not as categories of ‘dull,’ 
‘slow-learning,’ ‘college,’ or what-have-you 
—to help them find themselves with respect 
to relations with others, earning a living, 
and helping to straighten out some of the 
confusion hey will inherit.” Thus writes 
a curriculum expert in an editorial “They 
All Go to High School,” in December's 
Educational Leadership. This challenge 
will not be met by timid men but by those 
educational leaders who are willing to for- 
sake unprofitable “traditional ways” and 
experiment with “core curriculum, edu- 
cation adjusted to life, work experience and 
other means of gaining a worth-while edu- 
cation.” 


In THE DeceMBER Personnel Journal ap- 
pears a group of suggestions by a Rutgers 
specialist for those company officials who 
plan to start or wish to evaluate an existing 
course for employee reading improvement. 
Stating that “Your People Can Read Bet- 
ter,” and reporting an increase in speed of 
from 200 to 500 words a minute as not un- 
usual, the writer lists ten rule-of-thumb 
considerations in the establishment, or 
evaluation, of a reading-improvement pro- 
gram. The “rules” are: (1) Give a pre- 
course test. (2) Provide for out-of-class 
exercises. (3) Keep the classes small. (4) 
Keep classes relatively homogeneous edu- 
cationally. (5) Perceptual training equi 

ment should be used. (6) Attention should 
be paid to intelligence. (7) Expect and 
provide for meeting plateaus of accomplish- 
ment. (8) Eliminate such blocks to read- 
ing as lip movement and eye regression. 


CiareNce W. is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Hawaii, on leave for 
the academic year from the University of Colorado. 
Emory J. Westry teaches in the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Public Schools. 
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(9) Be sure the instructor is an expert. 
(10) Test on the last day for improvement 
in speed and comprehension. 

Counselors ape with pupils in sec- 
ondary schools or students in college might 
well work closely with all personnel in their 
schools who can help in removing reading 
handicaps and will find the Rutgers ex- 
pert’s suggestion quite helpful. 


“COUNSELING GiFtep SCHOOL PuPILs,” 
in the December California Journal of 
Secondary Education calls attention to the 
fact, as is so frequently done, of the need of 
guidance and counseling of gifted pupils. 
The statement is made that in identifying 
the gifted those most often overlooked are 
the children with IQ’s above 150. 

Problems most frequently encountered 
among gifted pupils are boredom because 
school work is not challenging, perform- 
ance below ability level in order to attain 
social acceptance, bookishness, shallowness 
because of interest in too many things, 
social maladjustment due to identification 
as “brains,” and emotional difficulties too 
severe for the usual school staff to cope 
with. 

Suggestions for improvement of the treat- 
ment of gifted pupils are given. Problems, 
and possible means of attacking them are 
also outlined as related to the teachers and 
parents of the children. 


THE STORY OF GUIDANCE services for adults 
in the Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools is 
told in “Guidance for Living? . . . for 
Adults?” in the December American Voca- 
tional Journal. To the leadership in 
Rochester “Adding climatic, seasonal, 


political, legislative, industrial, and the © 


myriads of other forces of change it is ob- 
vious . . . that in the realm of home and 
family living, group instruction—no matter 
how excellent—must be supplemented with 
individual instruction of a kind which 
searches out and weighs honestly as many 
of the personal factors in a given situation 


as possible.” 
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“In the Rochester homemaking setup the 
counselor consistently assumes the position 
of a fellow-inquirer and uses only widely 
recognized authorities. This procedure 
puts the student into a direct relationship 
with an authority who may be consulted at 
will and leaves no bars in the way of future 
learning.” 

The counseling often helps adults ap- 
proach problems of family living. Several 


types of such problems are listed. 


Two ARTICLES IN THE December Clearing 
. House deal directly with two important 
phases of the counselors’ work: “Pupil 
Clerical Assistants for the Counselor” and 
“The Counselor Isn't That Fragile!” 

The former recites the experiences of a 
Pennsylvania counselor as he built into his 
expanding program clerical assistance by 
advanced pupils from the commercial de- 
partment of the school. In reply to the 
usual arguments against allowing pupils to 
work on guidance records, these questions 
are asked: “. . . How else can you teach 
students to accept responsibility, to be 
ee or to put into practice what 
they have been taught in school unless you 
give them a chance to do so in school? 
how can we expect pupils to develop and 
gain confidence if we ourselves don’t dis- 
play it toward them?” 

In the second article a high school prin- 
9 deals with the complicated question 
of the proper relationship of the counselor 
and pupil discipline. There are spots in 
his arguments that seem to show a certain 
shallowness of understanding, such as his 
repetition of the old cliche “Every teacher 
is a counselor. . . .” However, the point 
that complete separation of the counselor 
from discipline problems is unwise is well 
taken—and a point that only those with a 
very superficial understanding of a guid- 
ance program would ever challenge. 


IDEAS TO BE USED in the encouragement of 
pupils to aspire to leadership are incorpo- 
rated in a speech by a high school student 
council president in the December Student 
Life. The speech, a challenge to student 
counselors assembled in state convention; 
was entitled “Dare to Be Leaders.” It 
stressed sincerity, courage, and vision as 
essential ingredients of leadership. 


“ADOLESCENT VOCATIONAL INTERESTS and 
Later Occupations,” in December's Journal 
of Applied Psychology, is a report of a study 
made in Ohio in which records of responses 
to the Kuder Preference Record while in 
secondary school were compared with oc- 
cupations being pursued by the subjects at 
the time of the study. 

“For six of the Kuder interest areas, men 
currently engaged in a related occupation 
made significantly higher scores seven to 
nine years ago than did men engaged in 
unrelated occupations. The three remain- 
ing interest areas (artistic, musical, and 
social service) did not yield clear-cut re- 
sults because of the inadequacies of the 
sample. 

“We conclude that interests measured by 
the Kuder Preference Record in adoles- 
cence are positively related to occupation 
engaged in seven to nine years later.” 


LeonarD M. MILLER’s ARTICLE in November 
School Life on the “Schools—Our Nation's 
First Line of Defense Against amg De- 
linquency” reports the work of Group 3 at 
the National Conference on Juvenile De- 
linquency. It emphasizes the need for im- 
provement in three areas—school staffs, in 
order to better serve the specialized needs 
of individual children; school programs, in 
order to avoid lockstep uniformity which 
destroys individuality; and community co- 
operation, which is essential to the public 
understanding and financial support. 
Twenty specific suggestions for improve- 
ment are listed. These suggestions would 
be good bases on which local authorities 
interested in decreasing juvenile delin- 
quency could found their programs. Miller 
concludes that “Challenging instruction, 
understanding leadership, and community 
support of sound school programs—these 
will make our schools, indeed, the first line 
of defense against juvenile delinquency.” 


and these also: 


“Teaching Is An Attractive Career,” in 
November School Life . . . “My Slow Stu- 
dents Are Personality Problems,” in Decem- 
ber Clearing House . .“Influence on 
Merit Ratings,” in December Journal of 
Applied Psychology . . .“Personality on 
the Job,” in December Adult Leadership 

. .“"The Needs of Youth,” in November 
Youth Leaders Digest. 
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America’s Recources OF SPECIALIZED 
Tatent, The Report of the Commission 
on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, by Dael Wolfle. New York: 
— and Bros., 1954. Pp. xviii + 332. 
$4.00. 


Te: VOLUME is the product of a Commis- 
sion established by the Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils which held 
its first meeting in December, 1949, and 
concluded its work in September, 1954. 
The work of the Commission was financed 
by a grant of $240,000 ae by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Commission 
shared the results of its own studies and 
received help from numerous sources—more 
than 100 agencies including 41 colleges fur- 
nished information. In addition, offices of 
over 200 professional and scholarly societies 
furnished information. Previously to this 
volume, 13 papers have appeared in various 
periodicals. 

The first chapter presents the national 
scene and the need for an educated man- 
power as a national resource. The Com- 
mission organized its studies to try to secure 
answers to three interrelated problems: 
(1) What is the present supply of special- 
ized talent and what is it like? (2) What 
are the demands now, and what are they 
likely to be in the future? (3) What is the 
potential supply? The next task of the 
Commission was to gather data and to at- 
tempt a classification and criteria for mem- 
bership in the specialized fields. There 
may be some occupationologists who will 
disagree with the classification set up by 
the Commission. 

Data are presented on trends among col- 
lege graduates since 1900 for undergraduate 
and graduate fields of specialization. When 
the Commission examined the occupational 
distribution of college graduates, they found 
that it was almost the exception rather than 
the rule for a student to follow his under- 
graduate major in his professional career. 
A table shows the estimated occupational 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


distribution of living men and women col- 
lege graduates as of July 1, 1953, classified 
by undergraduate major field. There are 
also tables which show the occupational 
distribution one year after graduation. 
Those who are concerned with the educa- 
tional guidance of our high school youth 
would do well to study assiduously these 
trends, and be alert to further changes. 

In the commodity and material sphere 
supply and demand studies have been the 
foundation for realistic planning. Very 
little research has been conducted on the 
supply and demand of personnel in the 
ee fields. The data presented in 

is area are some of the outstanding con- 
tributions of the Commission in the opinion 
of this reviewer. As evidence of the lack of 
research in this area, very few references to 
previous supply and demand studies are 
cited. Each of the following fields is dis- 
cussed under the sub-headings of: Supply 
of Scientists in 1953, Past Growth, and 
Future Supply: Natural Sciences, Psychol- 
ogy, Social Sciences, Humanities and the 
Arts, Engineering, Applied Biology, Den- 
tistry, Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, Busi- 
ness and Commerce, School Teaching, Col- 
lege Teaching, Law, and Ministry. These 
facts are difficult to present in tabular form 
but the Commission has made an attempt 
to provide a general over-all picture indi- 
cating the size, current demand and supply- 
demand prospects for graduates in 1953— 
1957, according to field. 

The Commission’s third major task was 
to examine the potential supply. “This 
standard is fundamentally different from 
the supply and demand concepts of earlier 
chapters. Instead of asking How many 
jobs are there for scientists? it asks How 
much scientific talent is not being utilized? 
Instead of asking How many additional 
social scientists and humanists could be 
employed? it asks How much important and 
useful knowledge about humanity which 
we might learn are we failing to learn?” 
The Commission decided not to assess the 
size of the potential supply for each par- 
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An important book for 
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America’s Resources of 


SPECIALIZED TALENT 


The Report of the Commission 
on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training 


By Dael Wolfle, Director 


“The most comprehensive statistical study so far 
of our — needs of highly educated specialists 
and a forecast of those needs during the decades 
immediately ahead . . . Important to educators, 
who have to produce these specialists, and to 
those who use these specialists or profit from 
their work...” 

—Bulletin, Association of American Colleges 


“Will undoubtedly become a standard reference 
in its field." —N. Y. Times 
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ticular field. They came to this conclusion 
after data had been analyzed by Dean 
Dewey Stuit and Professor Harold Bech- 
toldt of the State University of Iowa, and 
Edwin Klingelhofer. “On the basis of that 
analysis the following conclusion seems 
justified: differential prediction the 
specialized fields is a theoretically attractive 
possibility and may sometime become a 
practically useful method of improving in- 
dividual guidance and of increasing the size 
of the group from which future specialists 
will be drawn. But that time has not yet 
been reached.” 

Another chapter gives some interesting 
data on who goes to college, current trends, 
future expectations, the size of the potential 
supply, and the utilization of the potentially 

ualified. Here is another interesting sec- 
tion which deserves careful study by those 
who are responsible for educational guid- 
ance in our secondary schools. 

What are the characteristics of students 
entering specialized fields?) The Commis- 
sion secured detailed information from 41 
colleges on all students who entered in the 
fall of 1946. These data provide the char- 
acteristics of students entering the special- 
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ized fields on such factors as sex ratio, dis- 
tribution of intelligence test scores, aca- 
demic grades, and socio-economic back- 
ground. The conclusions which are drawn 
from these data indicate that there is much 
overlapping in these areas. 

Two chapters are concerned with the 
utilization of our supply of specialists. Like 
any efficient business organization, we 
should be just as much concerned with the 
distribution of the product as the produc- 
tion of the product. Those who are con- 
cerned with the idea that “too many” are 
going to college should study the point of 
view and facts presented in these two 
chapters. 

The volume concludes with a general 
summary and the Use of Manpower In- 
formation and a series of significant tables 
in the nine appendices of the book. 

This volume contains much information 
which will be helpful to Counselor- 
Trainers. The reviewer has already made 
it required reading in his classes. To coun- 
selors and administration in our secondary 
schools, colleges, and non-school agencies, 
this volume should be on their “reading 
agenda” not only because of the pertinent 
factual information which is presented, but 
because we all need to be more aware of 
the social role which vocational counselors 
should play. It helps us to elevate our 
sights from our local situations and the 
more immediate need of our clients to the 
national perspective and the long term 
look.—Roy N. Anperson, Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 


TecHNIQUES OF COUNSELING, by Jane 
Warters. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc.,.1954. 384 pp. $4.75. 


GLANCE AT the title Techniques of 

Counseling implies that this k is 
about the counseling process. However, as 
one scans the chapter titles and then pro- 
ceeds to read the text, it is easy to see that 
a much better title would have been some- 
thing like “Techniques for Guidance.” 
The intent of the book is stated, “Even 
though this book deals largely with high- 
school and college practices in student per- 
sonnel work, it should have practical value 
for workers at all levels because basically 
the guidance function and techniques are 
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very similar at all school levels.” The au- 
thor could have added that many of the 
techniques presented have their main value, 
if not their primary source, in the classroom 
and therefore become guidance techniques 
for the classroom teacher. 

An overview of this book, by the reader, 
would show that there are 18 chapters cover- 
ing the more common and less common 
. guidance techniques used not only by the 
counselor but any school person who has 
the guidance point of view. The book is 
very readable and the author has stated her 
points on the various techniques with a high 
degree of clarity. The references given at 
the end of each chapter are limited. Very 
few periodical ore relative to the text 
are given in the list of references. The 
cases given are few and many times very 
general in nature; although, in the preface 
the statement is made, “material is selected 
primarily because of its functional value 
rather than because of any theoretical asso- 
ciation.” There are few examples which 
pin-point the use of any one tool or tech- 
nique in a specific situation. The book 
contains excellent material on general fac- 
tors which one should consider in using the 


techniques but little help as to the condi- 
tions under which ‘the use of any specific 
technique and/or tool might be helpful. 
This reviewer was left with the feeling that 
the purposes in using the technique or tool 
were implied or taken for granted. 

In Chapter 1, Jane Warters presents an 
overview of the current situation in student 
personnel work. Some of her recommenda- 
tions are idealistic, such as drastic reduction 
of the ratio of students to one counselor. 
She continues this point, emphasizing the 
guidance should be put on she same time 
basis as instruction. For the reader who 
will take this as the ideal rather than the 
real there should be little conflict in accept- 
ing this point of view. The author would 
lead the reader to believe that when the 
student is helped in terms of the author's 
point of view, it is called “guidance,” but if 
the assistance be based on legal require- 
ments or the immaturity of the counselee, 
then guidance from this point of view, the 
author states “should be called it’s proper 
name of ‘prescription’ or ‘compulsion.’ ” 
The reader might well question this ap- 
proach of mers | assisting youth in their 
adjustment “guidance” when it is in agree- 
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UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 
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Directed by 
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Garrett Nyweide, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Vocational Education and Extension, Board 
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ment with our point of view, and something 
else when it is contrary to our point of view. 

“Including basic guidance courses in pre- 
service education or adding work in guid- 
ance through graduate study is, however, 
more valuable ordinarily than in-service 
education for helping a teacher to relate 
guidance and instruction in his work as a 
class teacher and for enabling him to help 
the professionally trained worker in pro- 
viding specialized services,” (p. 13) is a 
sweeping statement given without identify- 
ing research support. If this statement is 
true, to any significant degree, it certainly 
would offer a basis for a total reconsidera- 
tion of the value of the on-campus pre- 
service courses versus the ever increasing 
amount of extension work, in-service educa- 
tion, and field work by counselor educators. 

One might question whether it would 
have been better to discuss “Observation” 
in Chapter 2 rather than devoting this and 
the next three chapters to some phase of 
“Testing.” Observation is really the 
foundation for all other techniques. Test- 
ing is one form of observation. This re- 
viewer emphasizes this point because unless 
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the basic technique—observation—is thor- 
oughly analyzed for the unseasoned guid- 
ance worker the techniques may seem to be 
unrelated. Yet every technique and tool 
is but a method or instrument to sharpen 
the counselor's observations. Except for 
this omission of the relationship of observa- 
tion to all other techniques and in par- 
ticular to testing, the content on testing is 
clearly presented. 

The analysis of the advantages and the 
major errors in using tests is comprehen- 
sive. The section which contained descrip- 
tions of current measures of intelligence and 
achievement was of necessity limited in 
coverage. However, it might have been 
helpful to take one test and do a more 
thorough analysis of its usefulness and ap- 
plication than to write a brief paragraph 
on what had to be a limited description in 
view of the number of tests covered. The 
author stated, “Nor is all needed informa. 
tion given here about the tests which are 
discussed.” Workers in the field seem to 
find so many “Introductions to what tests 
to use” with only spotty publication of de- 
tailed analyses of the over-all usefulness and 
problems encountered in using any one 
test gathered together in any one volume. 
The discussion of measures of special apti- 
tudes, interests, and personality presents the 
usual cautions about testing with several 
inferences that if you have psychological 
knowledge you really don’t need a system 
in interpreting test results, but if you do 
not have this esoteric union card in psy- 
chology, you might do better by being your- 
self in relation with students and forgetting 
about these “dangerous” tests. Why the 
author would indicate the above in the sec- 
tion under “Measures of Special Aptitudes, 
Interests, and Personality” (Chap. 4) is con- 
fusing if the reader recalls the author's quote 
of McCall (Page 34), “Can teachers be 
trusted with tests? If not, then teachers 
ought not to be entrusted with 90 per cent 
of their present functions. We now entrust 
them with the far more difficult task of 
teaching reading, creating concepts, and 
building ideals. Let us not strain at a gnat 
when we have swallowed fifty elephants.” 
To this reviewer it seems that the counseling 
profession should be as concerned about 
the ethics in the publication of personality 
tests and inventories which do purport to 
measure certain personality aspects as we 
are now concerned about those who use the 
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tests and apply what the test manuals give 
as the correct interpretation. 

So many important items on test record- 
ing and reporting the results are given in 
Chapter 5 that this reviewer wishes it had 
been possible for the author to dramatically 
say to the reader: “This is another key 
factor which you must remember because 
it is involved in the complex pattern of 
using tests.” In the space provided, the 
author has done a good job on the chapter 
topic. 

Anecdotal Records” is one of the best 
chapters in the book from a functional 

int of view. Examples are given. What 
is more important is that the examples are 
just the right length so as not to detract 
from the main thought of the text and the 
format is such that the examples are not 
lost in the body of the content. “Rating 
Scales and Behavior Descriptions” offer to 
the reader a following chapter of advantages 
and disadvantages in using such tools. 

Suddenly, the next chapter “Observation: 
Prevention and Correction” takes the reader 
into the psychology of adjustment and treat- 
ment techniques. If this was considered 
necessary for this book, it might have served 
an important need for the user's background 
knowledge if it had been included as Chap- 
ter 2 or maybe it should have followed the 
diagnostic techniques and tools. The main 
emphasis centers on diagnosis of behavior 
with some paragraphs emphasizing thera- 
peutic techniques of treatment. The mate- 
rial on the Willcut analysis of a typical day 
in the life of two different teachers is excel- 
lent. “Councelors should not only be per- 
mitted but also encouraged to place the 
cases of particular students before the entire 
staff for special consideration” is a statement 
which, if meant to be other than as an in- 
frequent method of in-service education, is 
most unrealistic. To frequently call the 
many teachers of one hel to meet to con- 
sider a number of cases raises, among a 
number of questions, the question of ethics, 
not alone its worthwhileness in teaching the 
entire staff the psychology of adjustment. 

The reader is given a discussion of tools 
and techniques in Chapter 9 on “Self- 
reports: The Personal Data Blank.” This 
is followed by a very worth-while chapter on 
“Evaluation and Follow-up.” The presen- 
tation on the evaluation questionnaire 
should be most helpful to a guidance worker 
interested in a follow-up of former students. 
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MEMO 


FROM ONE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 
TO ANOTHER 
RE: Women at Work 


I thought I was equipped to 
deal with any working 
woman's questions until I 
found more and more stoppers 
crossing my desk. Like how 
a working mother could drop 
her child off at nursery 
school and still manage to 
report to her 8:45 job on 
time; or how a woman over 
45 goes about finding her 
first job. It wasn't until 
I looked up an article in 
CHARM on working mothers 
that I realized this magazine 
holds many of the answers, 
because it’s edited just for 
women who work. But more 
than that, it reminded me 
that I'm a working woman, 
too. I found CHARM can make 
my own life easier and more 
fun via a wealth of ideas 

on everything from 9-to-5 
clothes to the on-the-job 
and family problems even 
counselors have. I've 
already written myself a note 
to make CHARM Magazine's 
booth one of my first stops 
at the APGA Convention. It'll 
be fun meeting you there. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN WHO WORK 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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The topic of “self-reports” is concluded with 
a chapter (11) on the use of guidance self- 
analysis, autobiographies, daily record, and 
student assignments in writing in their sub- 
ject matter classes. 

Perhaps no other technique is so com- 
pletely presented as the sociometric ap- 
proach in Chapter 12 “Analysis of the In- 
dividual’s Position and Status within the 
Group.” This chapter offers the guidance 
worker a convenient résumé of the impor- 
tant aspects of the sociometric technique. 

“The Cumulative Personnel Record” 
chapter contains the usual material on this 
topic. The issue “cumulative personnel 
records contain items which are rarely if 
ever used” was not considered with the 
trend toward longitudinal comprehensive- 
ness of cumulative personnel records. This 
reviewer feels the author missed an excel- 
lent chance to stimulate the reader to con- 
sider the merits of this trend. 

The possible outcomes of the case study 
and case conferences, with particular refer- 
ence to increased teacher understanding, are 
ably told in Chapters 15 and 16. 

Two chapters on the interview run the 
gamut of topics on this subject. It is doubt- 
ful if the material will give more than an 
overview to the reader. At most, it may 
cause the reader to seek more information 
on the interview. Directive Counseling is 
covered in less than four pages. Non- 
directive counseling is three plus pages. 
Eclectic counseling is touched upon on three 
pages. The one example is from William- 
son's, “Counseling Adolescents” and is illus- 
trative. 

Some very general considerations of “some 
techniques in environmental treatment and 
group work” are given in the last chapter 
(18). If intended to alert the reader to 
group techniques, the chapter is useful. 
The book closes or fades out on a section 
of this last chapter “Guidance Through 
Reading Materials.” At this point, a sum- 
mary of some sort would have been helpful. 

An over-all rating of “very good” for this 
book is appropriate when the material is 
used as a survey of guidance techniques. 
Some topics, such as anecdotal records and 
sociometry are handled in exceptional style. 
Like many other books on pupil personnel 
work, the degree of functionality of the 
techniques presented really becomes a func- 
tion of the kind of person applying them. 
Maybe this is the great divide between 
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“knowing” and “doing.”—HERMAN J. 
Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
The Ohio State University. 


CuiLp DeveLorMeNT, by Isle Forest. New 
York: 
291 pp. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 


N THIS APMIRABLY documented text Forest 

has achieved a fine balance of thorough- 
ness without needless length, of succinctness 
without scantiness. Student and teacher 
alike will find in this readable work all of 
the information and ideas needed for a 
thorough grounding in the essences of child 
development. 

For any one person the functionality of a 
text depends partly on the theoretical orien- 
tation of the reader. For readers of this 
text who operate awaredly or unawaredly on 
Self Theory, as the Pepinskys call it, this 
will be satisfying reading for the reader will 
“see” in a functional way how a child de- 
velops. Forest shows how a child’s experi- 
ences with adults and peers contribute to 
and interact with the child's concept of him- 
self, and how that results in the child’s views 
of other persons, which views determine his 
behavior. 

It has, in short, all the advantages of the 
externally oriented text, including the data 
resulting from external study of children, 
plus the functionality expectable of an in- 
ternally oriented text. 

The writing is flowing and dynamic, full 
of Marys and Alices, and Toms and Bills, 
with the fears, frustrations, loves, and suc- 
cesses that mark the developing years of 
their lives. These young folks make it a 
warm and human book, but never less than 
a scholarly book. 

The physical aspects of human develop- 
ment are given their due emphasis, several 
of the fifteen chapters being given over to 
such matters. No “nature-nurture” dualism 
is inferred, however, for Forest, although no- 
where specifically claiming to be so, seems 
surely to be an adherent to the field theory 
of human behavior. This is so for she re- 
counts “Progress in Understanding Chil- 
dren” in the first chapter. As the final de- 
velopment in this history of progress she 
refers to Kurt Lewin’s bringing field theory 
to the prior developments that she has re- 
counted. This surely must mean that she 
accepts field theory, for one must infer that 
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“progress” and “desirability” are equatable. 
And, of course, a Self-Theorist is also a 
Field-Theorist. 

Operating on such theories also calls for 
viewing humans as totals. The “whole 
child” is one of the current “right” phrases. 
But there are two kinds of “whole child,” 
the one which is a summing of non-existent 
parts of a human, and the other which sees 
the human as a total without any reference 
to “parts.” The former, psychologically un- 
sound view, lets one speak of being con- 
cerned “not just with one part of a child’s 
life, but with all parts.” Such speakers ap- 
parently are unaware that there are no parts 
to a human’s life. But they mean a sum- 
total of a person’s “parts” we then refer 
to the whole child. 

Forest, of course, would mean just “whole 
child,” were she to use that phrase. A 
Field-Theorist would have to. “Such cate- 
gorizing (of behavior into physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional, and social) is at best artifi- 
cial and may be misleading (p. 71).” 

To offer a Child Development text that is 
field-theory and internally oriented is a 
major and difficult undertaking that Forest 
has carried off superbly. One can only hope 


that more and more externally oriented 
guidance workers will study texts of this 
nature so that guidance work can eventually 
attain the functionality hoped for it by so 
many. 

The Chapter on “Thinking and Com- 
munication” is especially fruitful and in- 
formative, particularly for a basic text. The 
Appendix includes suggested activities of a 

ractical and mature nature, supplemented 

y extensive recommendations se audio- 
visual materials. There is a rich eight-page 
bibliography. 

Here is a “sure” text by an authority in 
the area.—RicHarp Hitt Byrne, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Mary- 
land. 


EMPLOYMENT PsycHoLocy: The Inter- 
view, by Roger M. Bellows and M. 
Frances Estep. New York: Rinehart & 
Company, Inc. 1954. 295 pp. $4.50. 


HE MATERIAL covered by this book ranges 
from a statement of the historical de- 
velopments through employment proce- 


HOLZINGER-CROWDER UNI-FACTOR TESTS 


a new differential measure of abilities for the guidance counselor 


This new measure of verbal, spatial, numerical, and reasoning factors is the result of a 
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careers and college, offering effective vocational 
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RANGE: grades 7-12. 
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We know 
a boss 
who 


always asks job applicants 
to show the contents 
of their pocketbooks... 


To help your students know what to 
expect, and what’s expected of 

them when they go after a job—in 
advertising, TV, fashion, 

social work, publishing and many, 
many other job fields—won’t 

you pass along our invitation to visit 
MLLe’s job information center 
during spring vacation or 

when they get out of college in June? 


College and 
Career Library 


College and Career Department 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


dures of what would be given in a short 
course in personnel psychology, to an ex- 
tensive review of techniques of employment. 
Forms, tests, evaluation instruments, in- 
dividual interview procedures and group 
methods of appraisal are described and ex- 
lained. The book is arranged as a text- 
»00k for use in courses in personnel psy- 
chology, business administration, etc. 

To fully understand this book, an indi- 
vidual would require some background in 
the field of social science. To be specific, the 
average person in the personnel field, oper- 
ating in a medium-sized or small corpora- 
tion, would have some difficulty in under- 
standing much of the content of the book; 
but such an individual should be alerted 
by the book to the subjects where back- 
ground is needed in the personnel field and 
might be stimulated to further study. The 
book should make a contribution toward 
the elevation of standards for people who 
are going to do employment interviewing.— 
Rosert L. B. Roesste, Employee Relations 
Department, Standard Oil Company, New 
York City. 


Tue Dear AND THEIR PRroscems, by Ken- 
neth W. Hodgson. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, Inc., 1954. 364 pp. $6.00. 


<l— Hopcson and the author of the 
preface, Sir Richard Paget, cited as “the 
greatest living authority on human speech,” 
bring to America a new understanding of 
the circumstances of English deaf people 
and their educational resources. ereto- 
fore the British educational pattern for its 
deaf people has been rng repre- 
sented as almost universally rigidly oral. 
Hodgson and Paget together bring to light 
that the controversies that beset the Ameri- 
can scene are common to England also, and 
for the same reasons. These are, specific- 
ally, that some deaf people do not respond 
at all to rigid oral training, that for many 
others it is not efficient. They should, there- 
fore, be taught by other methods as well, 
rticularly, manual communication, which 
includes signs and finger spelling, and writ- 
ing. 
aget, Johannesson and others reveal the 
gesture theory of human speech, specifically 
that human speech is a latter day manifesta- 
tion and refinement of jaw, lip, and tongue 
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pantomimic gestures. Spoken words of to- 
day are closely related to the pantomimic 
hand-gestures that early man used to ex- 
press his ideas. Accordingly, only the ges- 
tures of articulation are needed to convey 
meaning; the noise of speech is essential 
only for the important work of carrying the 
meaning of articulation gestures around 
corners and in the dark. In short, signs are 
verbal symbols and as such should presum- 
ably not be repugnant to speech teachers. 
This is the base of Paget's New Sign Lan- 
guage which he urges persuasively as the 
means to resolution of the very difficult 
problem of rendering the deaf child a com- 
municating person at as early an age as pos- 
sible. Experienced British educator of the 
deaf, Greenaway urges that teachers and 
others use the signs with speech so that 
mouth gestures will be understood to mean 
the same as hand gestures. Informed read- 
ers will recognize that this is very similar to 
the Gallaudet College simultaneous method 
in which speech, signs, lip reading, and 
residual hearing are all used at the same 
time to insure speedy, accurate, and com- 
plete exchange of thinking. 

Part one offers in layman’s language an 


interesting and informative account of the 
hearing mechanism, how it works, and its 
impairment. These pages should be help- 
ful to the majority of —- who work with 
the deaf, but particularly so to the begin- 
ner. 

Part two, which is the bulk of this book, 
is a fascinating history of the education of 
the deaf from ancient times to the present. 
Frequent references to American events are 
enlightening for the student-teacher as well 
as others. Since the American pattern has 
its origin in European experience, the 
chronology of developments on the Conti- 
nent and in England and their implications 
for us are continuously interesting and im- 
portant to readers who contemplate work 
with the deaf and who are already doing so. 

Part three, The Problems of the Deaf in 
the Twentieth Century, is largely specific 
to England although there are many pas- 
sages to stimulate the thinking of the Ameri- 
can reader. It is in respect to the implica- 
tions of the title of this part and, accord- 
ingly, the title of the whole book that the 
reader may feel dissatisfaction. The titles 
should properly say some of the problems. 
The problems of the deaf are manifold. 
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Communication may be the basis of their 
problems, but as long as that is unresolved 
there are many more in employment, train- 
ing, family matters, social adjustment, men- 
tal health, and so on. Hodgson touches 
upon these matters only briefly if at all. 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
the limited literature about deafness and 
deaf people. It should be in every reference 
library and available to all people who work 
with the deaf. As implied, it makes a 
healthy impact upon the American scene. 
Not only does it sharply dilute uneasiness 
about our methods that arose from incom- 
plete information about British achieve- 
ments in speech for the deaf, it also sharpens 
our sense of satisfaction that the American 
tradition does not permit the survival of ob- 
scurantism such as that which Hodgson re- 
ports in England.—Boyce R. WILLIAMs, 
Consultant, Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, oa 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Socio-Gumramas, edited by Sarah Spla- 
ver. New York: Occu-press, 489 Fifth 
Ave. 12 pp. 50 cents each. 


E THINK this new idea in guidance— 
playlets of ten minutes each—about 


common problems which students have to 
learn to live through, deserves attention. 
The playlets consist of one or two scenes, 
with very simple props and no costumes. 
The number of characters ranges between 
four and six. Students play the roles, al- 
though some plays can use real “parents” 
when appropriate, as before a P.T.A. 
The playlets are designed to open up a 
roblem—not to solve it. The discussion to 
follow each playlet is led by teacher or coun- 
selor. The playlets are being used in high 
schools and junior colleges, particularly, 


and with adults in P.T.A., teacher training, 
and counselor training groups. Like the 
use of slide-films, movies, and television for 
guidance pur , these playlets will need 
research to determine their effectiveness. 
They are provocative either read or pro- 
duced. 

The fourteen titles now available and 
their subjects are: (1) “After High School 
—What?"—College or father’s business; (2) 
“Ma and Sue—On a Job _ Interview"— 
‘Whether to go with daughter on job inter- 
view; (3) “High School Wedding Belle”— 
Is high school senior ready for marriage?; 
(4) “‘A’ Is for Brother’’—Athletic, non- 
studious brother versus studious non-ath- 
letic brother; (5) “Mike the Mechanic”— 
Mother orders son to be a professional, not 
a mechanic; (6) “Late Date’—Daughter’s 
dating hours disturb father; (7) “Confi- 
dence—Zero”—Perfectionist mother ruins 
child’s confidence; (8) “But Dad, Every- 
body Drives!"”—Parents refuse son use of 
family car; (9) “I.Q. High—Ambition Low” 
—Parents complain; son loves fun, views 
studies with disdain; (10) “Who's Delin- 
quent”—Tumult results from clash of 
prankish adolescent with cranky neighbors; 
(11) “Your Friends—Who Chooses Them?” 
—Adults and children working at cross- 


purposes. What part should parents play 
in regard to their children’s choice of 
friends?; (12) “Granny, This Isn't 1890”"— 
Is it possible for three generations to live 
in one home harmoniously? (13) “Trust— 
Absent”—Why is it that some parents do not 


trust their children? What can children 
do about it? (14) “Shall We Go Steady?”— 
The pros and cons of the perennial prob- 
lem. Other titles are in preparation. 

Sarah Splaver is the author of numbers 
1-6, and number 13; Milton Schwebel, 
number 7; Jane Krumacher, numbers, 7-8; 
David Goodman, number 10; Velma Hay- 
den, numbers 11-12; Gertrude Forrester, 
number 14.—W.D.W. 


According to H. V. Higley, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, sixteen 
thousand former service men are waiting admission to VA hospitals for 
treatment of mental disorders. There are 55,000 veterans receiving 
psychiatric care in VA hospitals. Facilities for an additional 3,000 soon 
will be provided. No further facilities are planned because psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and trained therapists are not available to staff them. 
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aptitude tests 


DEVISED BY 

David Segel, Ph. D. (Stanford). Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
U. S. Office of Education 

Evelyn Raskin. Ph. D. (Minnesota). Assistant Professor of 
Psychology. Brooklyn College 


DESIGNED TO 

provide valid and reliable information for students in Grades 7-13 
and adults in nine primary aptitude areas and four basic 

factors. The nine tests are: Test 1, Word Meaning; Test 2. 
Paragraph Meaning; Test 3, Language Usage; Test 4, Routine Clerical 
Facility; Test 5, Arithmetic Reasoning; Test 6, Arithmetic 
Computation; Test 7. Applied Science and Mechanics; Test 8, Spatial 
Relations-Two Dimensions; and Test 9, Spatial Relations— 

Three Dimensions. The four factors are: I, Verbal Comprehension; 
II, Perceptual Speed; III, Numerical Reasoning; and IV, 

Spatial Visualization. 


RESULTS HELP TO 

furnish information which will (1) help examinees understand their 
aptitudes better so as to make realistic vocational plans and 
choose the school subjects in which they will enjoy the greatest 
success, and (2) aid counselors and other school personnel in 
guiding individual students and adjusting curricular offerings 

to their need. 


We invite you to inspect these tests. Order your specimen set now. 
Specimen sets include one copy of each of the nine tests. 96-pace 
manual. nine scoring keys. extended profile sheet. transparent profile 
sheet. class record sheet. and both answer sheets. 

The price postpaid is $1.75. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
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